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ee highly integrated season tie 
CONSUMER-BUSINESS EDUCATION 


You now can obtain a book that closely integrates a study of applied 
economics, business principles, personal legal principles, insurance, 
saving, investing, buying, business organization, and numerous other 
topics. The result is that the student gets a working understanding of 
the principles which he ordinarily studies under isolated situations. 


BUSINESS - ECONOMIC | 
PROBLEMS 


By Shields and Wilson 











Built around the business-economic problems of 


providing food, clothing, and shelter. In solving | 


The example discussed at the right is pre- such problems, a person needs an integrated 
sented to show how the student gets an knowledge. For instance, in obtaining a home, 
integrated knowledge of the various busi- a person must be able to solve these problems: 


ness-economic problems that he will face 


— 
. 


Should I rent? 


in life. This is the kind cf course which 


actually functions in the life of the student. 


The problems are real. There is no need 2. Should I lease? 
for outside motivation because the course 3. Should I buy? 
is self-motivating. In some schools where 
this course has been taught along with 4. How much should I pay? 
traditional economics, the students have : pone 
indicated a definite preference for this 5S. Will my budget permit it? 
type of work. 6. Where can I obtain the money? 
BUSINESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is th 
ad oaieed 7. How can I repay the loan? 
answer to the complaint ‘‘Economics has 
not been taught effectively.” 8. How much does money cost? 
* 9. Is this the proper time? 
SOUTH-WESTERN 10. What are the terms? 
PUBLISHING CO. 
11. What are the legal aspects? 

Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 12. How should I proceed? 
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EDITORIAL... 


Let’s Justify the Faith in Us 


The writer of a recent magazine article stated: ‘“The private school, operat- 
ing close to the business pulse, has been quick to make adjustments in its 
curriculum.’’ Is that statement altogether true? 


The fundamental nature of the private business school permits the alert 
operator of the school to follow the pace of modern business; whereas the 
public school systems, because of the very nature of their organization, are 
sometimes more inclined to be cumbersome and slow in changing. I often 
wonder if private school operators take full advantage of the inherent nature 
of their institutions. The private schools, in many instances, have been too 
satisfied to continue as they have for many years. 


Quite often in addresses and in articles you hear and see statements such 
as, ‘‘There is a definite place for the private school.’’ Seldom can you find any- 
one who will attempt to contradict this statement. The private school does 
not have to spend its time justifying its existence, but if it expects to retain the 
esteem of public educators, it must set its house in order and accept some of 
the standards of public schools, while, at the same time, it must keep pace with 
modern business through its inherent advantage of flexibility. 


One who takes pride in the affairs of a reputable private school cannot help 
but look with concern upon the things which many private schools do and the 
way in which they do them. One of the greatest tasks of the private school is, 
therefore, to occupy properly its place in commercial education. Since there is 
an unchallenged place for the private school, we must remember that to main- 


tain the respect of the public, we must meet the challenges that face us every 
day of the year. 


Operators of private schools should not overlook the fact that, for the most 
part, the students who enter the private schools have had the advantage of 
attending modern high schools or colleges. They are accustomed to the use 
of modern, up-to-date equipment; they know what it means to be taught by 


properly-trained teachers; and they have pursued their studies with good text 
material. 


If the private school operator is wise, he will provide the students with 
good equipment, good teachers, and good texts. A more serious problem is the 
kind of quarters provided for students. A private school should be expected to 
maintain comfortable, clean, well-ventilated quarters with good equipment. 


A very definite part of the tuition dollar buys these things; therefore, we are 
obligated to give them. 


There can be no harm in sincerely and honestly facing facts. In just a few 
weeks, as we near the close of the school year, a deluge of private commercial 
school literature will pour across the continent. A perusal of this literature 
will quickly convince an observer (and many of these observers are teachers as 
well as business and professional people) that there is still much to be done 
before the private school properly occupies its place. Some of the literature 
will spout forth blatant claims. Some of it can be classified as only half true. 
Much of it is syndicated; therefore, partial responsibility lies with the publisher. 
When the spring housecleaning begins, perhaps one of the best places to start 
is with our literature. I therefore appeal to private school operators to set their 


houses in order so that we may occupy our rightful place in the field of com- 
mercial education. 





President, National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation; president, Littleford-Nelson 
School of Commerce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The Romance of Economics in Current News 


Part Ill of a series written by Miss McCausland 
for THE BALANCE SHEET. 


by 


Ina M. McCausland 
South Portland High School 
South Portland, Maine 


Fash ONE—Romance in the News. 
FiasH Two—Romance in Man’s Getting and 
Spending. FLasH tHreE—The Romance of 
Economics in Current Events. 

Equip your students with an economics 
vocabulary, one or two metropolitan dailies, 
and some definite assignments and you will 
understand why newspaper projects in 
South Portland High School have proved to 
hundreds of boys and girls that there is an 
economic story behind every headline, and 
that there is thrilling romance in the source 
material of current history. The following 
extracts from student opinion express youth’s 
appreciative viewpoint: 

“T have learned how to read the newspapers; before, 

I read only the sports page and the funnies. Now I 


read the editorials and the items of economic 
interest.” 


“TI can now enjoy listening to my folks talk with 
their friends. I used to run away, bored, whenever 
they started talking of world affairs.” 


“Newspaper analyses have broadened my outlook 
on life, and I realize that there is a very interesting 
world beyond South Portland.” 


** ‘Took beyond the front page in life!’ 


I'll never 
forget those words of yours.” 


This last comment appeared on an ex- 
amination paper six months after the teacher 
had delivered an extemporaneous lecture, 
prompted by the fact that no less than seven 
boys had chosen from the front page of the 
previous evening’s edition an almost unin- 
telligible item on currency problems in 
France, and previous to the time when there 
had been any real study of exchange. Need- 
less to say, the teacher immediately forgot 
the incident, but it furnished food for much 
thought when the examination revealed that 
a student had so well remembered the im- 
promptu teaching lesson inspired by poorly 
prepared recitations. 

Increasingly common in practice is the 
use of news digests and specially prepared 
current events sheets for social science 
courses. While we have no quarrel with any 


medium which helps to make classroom 
work interesting and full of meaning for our 
boys and girls, we have personally found the 
use of the original paper productive of such 
practical good that we have never tried to 
sell the idea of special supplementary ma- 
terial. If we did not use the old copies from 
the library racks, there would be that much 
more fodder for the boilers or more packages 
for the rag man, and so we experience a cer- 
tain glee that the economics classes and the 
clipping bureau of The Economics Work- 
shop! can make use of such excellent eco- 
nomic goods as The New York Times and The 
Christian Science Monitor, economic goods 
which otherwise would be turned over to 
waste consumption or would be discarded as 
unused by-products of one of the city’s 
largest service agencies, the high school. 

Study and analysis of newspapers are im- 
portant phases of our economics course. 
After several years of experimentation with 
method and after much trial and error, the 
instruction sheet included with this article 
(see page 391) was given to the students to 
furnish the basis for all newspaper work. 
The paper, thus required in periodical daily 
assignments, provides adequate material 
for grading and for the collecting and classi- 
fying clippings which each student assembles 
at some time during the year. Sections II 
and III of the instruction sheet suggest the 
treatment, although the table of contents 
changes from time to time. 

These major projects follow a general out- 
line of thirteen sections for a two-part folio: 
Part I, Academic Economics includes 
economic history, consumption, production, 
exchange, distribution, and public finance; 
Part II covers the cardinal principles of 
education which, for our purpose, we classify 
as applied economics, namely, health, home, 
education (tools of learning), vocation, 
leisure, citizenship, and character. The re- 
quirements generally call for two pages of 


1The Economics Workshop. Tur Bavancez Sueet, March, 1938. 
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material under each topic, one page of 
which must be from the newspaper section 
furnished by the teacher. These notebook- 
scrapbooks have provided fascinating read- 
ing, as exceptional students have added 
pages of research findings, original essays, 
poems, and drawings. While the minimum 
assignment is seldom more than thirty pages, 
projects numbering from seventy-five to one 
hundred and seventy-five pages of exceed- 
ingly worthwhile material have frequently 
been submitted. 


By following the traditional divisions of 
economics and the general principles of all 
education, we have been able to say that 
nothing can be found in any newspaper 
which we cannot classify either as academic 
or as applied economics. As yet we remain 
unchallenged, although one day the superin- 
tendent humorously said it would be fun to 
do so. He had just attended a class which 
was interpreting the study of land as a 
factor of production. The class was illus- 
trating the discussion with current events 
from the local papers of the previous day. 
After an interesting half-hour, in which the 
students had done an exceptionally good 
piece of work, the teacher was able to pro- 
duce a dozen or more clippings, including 
the Orphan Annie, Apple Mary, and Tarzan 
funnies, wherein a mortgage, a garden, and 
the extractive industries of hunting and 
fishing were pertinent. The superintendent 
then said, “I had thought it would be fun to 
challenge your boast, but I guess if you can 
use the comic strips, it is of no use.” 


The real reason, however, that we can 
find so much of romance in economic current 
events is that every news item, feature arti- 
cle, advertisement, or editorial means that 
somewhere, something is happening to some- 
body, and because of it, writers are telling us 
the details, are expressing their opinions, or 
are drawing conclusions which they hope 
will guide readers to a new way of thinking 
and living. Economics is a study of this 
fascinating business of living. While once 
students lived on a simpler plane, our youth 
are conscious of business cycles, world prob- 
lems, and human relationships, and as they 
come to realize that the laws of economics 
affect them from the cradle to the grave, 
they know that they cannot escape the 
business side of life or death, and they are 
therefore eager to learn. 


_ As you will note in Section III-1 on the 
instruction sheet, we constantly stress vo- 


cabulary. Students must know the language 
of business to understand present-day writ- 
ings. One cannot translate a foreign language 
unless he knows the vocabulary of the 
tongue; neither can one understand the 
newspapers, magazines, radio talks, or 
books of the day unless he knows the 
language of business. These lines of ap- 
praisal of newspaper projects show the stu- 
dents’ benefit from the integration of vo- 
cabulary, current events, and textbook 
study: 

“T learned that the economic terms which we are 

learning help much in interpreting business language 

in such a paper as the Monitor. I also learned that 


economics which we learn from a book must be ap- 
plied before it is of any use to us.” 


“One of the first things I learned is a better under- 
standing of my textbook. It has also helped my 
vocabulary.” 


“When you can find at least one article for thirty 
chapters of a textbook, it must be a good economics 
newspaper.” 


“IT have learned that you can take up a textbook in 
another way than the ‘question and answer’ way. 
Next, I’Jl know that I can find oral reports in the 
Times and Monitor. Almost every article in these 
papers refers to economics or how man makes a 
living.” 

“The project did me good because I did not think 
it would be so interesting, but after I got started, 
I kept on working with pleasure. As a whole, no 
newspaper should be thrown into the waste basket 
without giving it the ‘once over.’” 


Perhaps one of the most enlightening 
treatments in scrapbook-notebooks was de- 
veloped last year when we furnished all 
students with a mimeographed copy of notes 
taken from Professor Bowman’s talk at the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association? 
convention. In his talk, he discussed the 
qualities necessary to success in business. 
The title of the folio was “Professor Bow- 
man’s Alphabet.” 

The understanding that the students 
showed in illustrating these twenty-six 
character qualities by items clipped from 
metropolitan newspapers renewed our con- 
fidence and re-established our belief in 
modern youth when given something to in- 
spire them toward the ends we wish for their 
training. 

This year, in addition to the individual 
projects similar to those referred to in this 
article, The Economics Workshop’ is working 
on a rather pretentious series of folios, in- 
spired by the instructor’s plans for the 1938 
summer season abroad. This project pro- 
vides an excellent medium for handling world 
events, international trade, tariff, and ex- 


*Neal Bowman, Development of a Program for Vocational Training for the Distributive Occupations (Tenth Yearbook of 


E. C. T. A., 1987, pp. $41-$42). 


*Loc. 
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change. Each country to be visited by the 
International Business Tours inspires a 
separate number of this unique volume of 
The Economic Spotlight of 1938, and the 
clipping bureau, research department, and 
editorial staff are painlessly learning the 
economic backgrounds of foreign countries 
as well as the intensely interesting develop- 
ments of international trade in items, both 
visible and invisible. Needless to say, the 
instructor is having as much fun as the stu- 
dents, and as some of the students are join- 
ing the tours, there is an added inspiration 
for well-conducted research for these books, 
which will be available for inspection during 
the ocean crossing. 


In discussing high school texts, college 
professors have told us that they prefer that 
their students had not studied exchange in 
high school economics, but if a teacher has 
spent years in the business world and several 
summers in foreign countries, it hardly seems 
sensible not to share such practical knowl- 
edge and experience with students, the most 
of whom will never have a chance to study 
economic theory in college. There seems to 
be something very real about the rate of ex- 
change when one has learned the various 
prices paid for the English pound during 
stays in Scotland and England; one recalls 
the rapid fluctuation of the franc in explain- 
ing the saving of the equivalent of five dollars 
_ because a coat was purchased in one depart- 
ment of a Paris store just fifteen minutes 
before a hat was bought on another floor of 
the same shop. During this particular stay 
in France, every travelers’ check cashed 
bought more or less than the one before. It 
was exciting and sometimes disheartening. 


Yes, there is economic romance in news 
gathering; there is economic romance in 
news writing; and there is economic romance 
in news interpretation. “Labor” in these 
three forms produces, and the student, in 
his search for inspiration and knowledge, 
consumes. By using the papers paid for by 
the taxpayers, and by reading an economic 
interpretation into every headline and its 
developed news story, feature article, or 
editorial, the student very early in the course 
becomes economic-minded and alert to the 
vocabulary of business wherever it is found. 

Perhaps there is no better illustration of 
the development of world consciousness than 
the contents of a metropolitan newspaper of 
the present, and no class is better fitted than 
the economics class to interpret the world 
news and to correlate it with other courses 


‘Op. cit., p. 301. 
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such as English, history, civics, problems in 
democracy, and business subjects. Because 
we believe this, economics in South Portland 
High School attempts to develop personali- 
ties qualified to continue their own education 
because they have had brought to their at- 
tention the economic romance of current 
events which become the source material of 
history. When students write, “Economics 
has made me want to get the most possible 
out of life,” we only wish we could answer 
affirmatively their yearly query, “Can’t we 
take a second year of economics?” 


While we thoroughly believe that eco- 
nomics is a most interesting and satisfying 
medium for teaching young people the art 
and the science of living a more abundant life, 
we must admit that, as teachers interested 
primarily in human relationships, we would 
take the same methods of instruction into 
any class, whatever the course. By using the 
newspapers and magazines as satisfactory 
sources of material, by using good textbooks 
as reference and discussion mediums, by 
emphasizing vocabulary, oral reports and 
reviews, and by using some plan including a 
workshop where students learn to work to- 
gether on group projects, supplementing 
their individual endeavors, we may think 
that we are introducing new and progressive 
methods. However, similar techniques 
would probably be found wherever teachers 
place personality development above ac- 
cumulation of fact, and human relationships 
above examination papers. It is probably 
only our better methods of communication 
and increased circulation of ideas that 
prompts us to feel that we have something 
new. “When we study the old masters,” 
says Emerson, “it plays havoc with. our 
originalities.” We find that the masters 
knew and practiced educere (leading out) 
for their educational methods. 


Through our analysis of students’ ap- 
praisal of the economics course, we have been 
led to include more and more newspaper 
work in successive years. Realizing the 
truth of the statement made by Dr. Robert 
A. Millikan, a noted astronomer, that the 
newspaper is, on the whole, the most effective 
adult educational influence, we have con- 
sidered it our duty as well as our pleasure to 
teach young people how to read and how to 
appreciate the better newspapers. To make 
the classroom a part of real living, we devote 
many of our hours together in interpretation 
and in analysis of current events. In some 

(Concluded on page 419) 
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ECONOMICS 
South Portland High School Instruction Sheet A-1 
CURRENT EVENTS 


General Instructions: We shall attempt to study, interpret, and discuss newspapers and 
magazines by many different methods. You will be furnished with instruction sheets, 
each classified by letter and number. Subsequent assignments similar to this one will 
refer you to CurrENtT Events, Instruction Sheet A-1. Therefore, carefully preserve 
all such sheets for future use. We cannot provide you with duplicate copies. 


Specific Instructions: 
A. Preparation: 


1. From any newspaper, choose an item which you think has economic interest. 
Be prepared to justify your choice. We shall discuss current events at least 
twenty-five days during the year. Try to present your material from at 
least ten different newspapers, including at least three metropolitan dailies 
of recognized high standards, e. g., The New York Times and The Christian 
Science Monitor. These two papers are available upon consultation with the 
instructor. 


2. Your material will be known as feature articles, editorials, news stories, and 
advertising. You will have free choice unless otherwise directed. 


3. Neatly clip the item or portion of it from the paper. If not permissible to 
clip the item you desire, copy it. 


B. The Paper: 


1. Neatly paste the clipping on a sheet of paper, size 844”x 11". Do not use 
clips, pins, or slashes. 


2. All written work must be in ink or typed. 


3. Submit papers flat. In upper right hand corner, place your name, date, 
number of period, and length of time spent in preparation for assignment. 
(One-half hour will generally suffice.) 


4. Designate the name of the newspaper and its date. 
On the first home paper under this assignment and subsequently for each 
different newspaper involved, add the following: 
a. Publishing company, address, editor 
b. Volume, number, circulation, subscription rates 
c. Name and number of sections 
d. Note the press associations to which it belongs 
e. Does it publish a foreign edition? 


5. Classify your item to the best of your ability. 


C. Development of Chosen Material: 


1. Underscore all words which you think might be included in a list of economic 
terms. 
2. Choose from the following suggestions the treatment which you wish to 
give to your particular item. 
a. Summary of item in your own words 
b. Your opinion of item 
c. Definition of ten words found in your item 
d. Additional information about any individual, place, or subjects 
mentioned in the reading (Vary your treatment.) 


D. Credit: Papers must be passed in on time to receive full credit. 
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Cooperative Training in Salesmanship in 


Smaller Cities and Towns 


The obtaining of cooperative 
training in salesmanship has al- 
ways been a big problem of the 
high school in the smaller towns. 
In large cities some progress has 
been made in having students spend part of 
their training in the classroom. Even this 
training has been curtailed or done away 
with entirely during the depression. In the 
small town there has been very little or none 
of this cooperation between the stores and 
the school. The reasons are obvious: Not 
enough stores; no large stores; and too many 
students in proportion to jobs available. 

Napa Union High School has a student 
body of approximately 750 and is located in 
a town with a population of 7,500. It is sit- 
uated in a rural community about 40 miles 
from San Francisco and Oakland, California, 
with their large department stores and spe- 
cialty shops. Because of its size, the loca- 
tion, and the competition from the larger 
cities, Napa has only two small department 


stores which employ from 25 to 40 employees - 


each. Attempts have been made in the past 
to place students in part-time sales work in 
local stores and, with the exception of the 
holiday season at Christmas, very little suc- 
cess has resulted. Last year one of the local 
department stores, Carithers’ by name, in- 
vited the high school students to take over 
their entire store for one day, November 
twenty-first. The students were to do the 
managing, the selling, and the office work. 

This idea has been tried out in other 
larger cities in this section of the country 
with varying degrees of success, but this was 
the first time that Napa had ever tried it. 
The manager of the store, and we at the 
high school, feel that the first attempt was 
very successful. We realize that one day in 
a store cannot give sufficient training to 
make successful salespersons, but it does 
give the students enough insight on the 
workings of a store and the human behavior 
of customers for them to grasp the ideas 
presented in class work much better than 
they would ordinarily grasp them. So suc- 
cessful was the “Napa High School Day at 
Carithers’ ” that we have been asked to re- 
peat it again twice each year. This is prob- 
ably too often, but we are planning to make 
it an annual affair. 

We feel that the success of such training 
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R. L. Patrick 
Napa Union High School 
Napa, California 


depends largely upon organiza- 
tion before the day arrives. Mr. 
Hammans, the manager, after 
extending the invitation (and 
our accepting it gladly), pre- 
pared a list of students he would need in the 
various departments. He wanted the follow- 
ing number of students for each department: 

1—Manager 

1—Floorman 

2—Office 

1—Window and Advertising 

1—Cosmetics 

2—Hosiery 

2—Ladies Ready-to-Wear (Basement) 


1—Ladies Ready-to-Wear (Main Floor—Higher 
Priced) 

1—Notions 

1—Hats 

1—Foundation Garments 

2—Men’s Department 

1—Shoe Department 

1—Electrical Department 

2—Yard-Goods Department 

1—Art (Knitting, Weaving, etc.) 

2—Toy Department 

1—Sportswear 

1—Infants’ Department 

1—Alteration 


This list was given to the students of the 
salesmanship class first and they were given 
their choices of the departments in which 
they would like to work. They stated their 
first, second, and third choices. As far as 
possible, the selections were made on this 
basis. However, all the girls who wanted to 
sel] dresses wanted the department which 
sold the high-priced garments and none 
wanted the department of lower-priced 
dresses in the basement. For this reason, 
the students had to be arbitrarily selected 
in certain departments. 


There were not enough students in the 
salesmanship class to fill all the departments, 
as some of them had to work on Saturdays, 
and others did not care for the idea. The 
departments not filled from the salesman- 
ship class were then opened to students from 
the home economics classes. From these 
classes we received volunteers and selected 
the girls for the hat department, the founda- 
tion garments department, the art depart- 
ment, the yard-goods department, and the 
alterations department. The two girls for 
the office were chosen from the secretarial 
training classes. The manager was chosen 
from the student body at large because we 
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felt that he should be a leader and that he 
should be outstanding as to ability and per- 
sonality. 


After all selections were made and each 
student knew just where he was going to 
work, Mr. Hammans, the manager of the 
store, with the store’s office manager, came 
to the school, met with the group, and ex- 
plained what was desired. All sales, cash and 
c. 0. D., and sales returns tickets were ex- 
plained. Mr. Hammans also explained how 
cash was to be handled. He discussed some 
of the policies of the store, and answered 
questions asked by the students. 


The store normally opens at 8:30 in the 
morning, but opening on this day was de- 
layed until 9:00 o’clock to give the students 
time to become somewhat familiar with the 
merchandise and the regular salespersons 
with whom they were to work. All the stu- 
dents reported at 8:30. They were intro- 
duced to the regular salespersons in their 
respective departments; they were each 
given a ribbon in the school colors on which 
were the words, “Napa Hi Day at Carith- 
ers”; they were then given final instructions. 
The next thirty minutes were spent in their 
departments. They were each sent from 
their respective departments to the office to 
get the salesbooks and the change for their 
cash registers. At 9:00 o’clock the doors were 
opened and the day begun. Every piece of 

merchandise sold 

that Saturday 
was sold by 
students; all 






tickets were written, and all cash sales were 
rung up by the students. 


One interesting sidelight was a “short 
change artist” who came in and “worked” 
one of the girls. The “artist” was detected, 
but not in time to get her before she left the 
store. As a result of this trick, the student 
was short one dollar on her day’s cash, but 
the lesson that she and the other students 
learned was worth many times more than 
the one dollar lost. In checking the day’s 
cash, Carithers’ reported that there was very 
little shortage in the cash for the entire day. 
Outside the one dollar shortage caused by 
the “short change artist,”’ the other shortage 
was no larger than that ordinarily turned in 
by the regular employees. 


The girls were cautioned beforehand re- 
garding types of shoes they should wear. As 
most girls wear low heeled shoes to school, 
these were the type recommended. Several 
girls, however, wore high heeled shoes and, 
as a result, these girls became quite uncom- 
fortable during the later part of the day. 


One boy in the electrical department made 
a sale of an electric refrigerator from the 
opening of the sale through the closing of it 
without help from the regular salesman, ex- 
cept for the final filling in of the contract. 
Another boy proved a great success in the 
toy department. He has a happy smile and 
he got along very well with the children. He 
was able to sell quite a large number of toys, 
even though the time was over a month be- 
fore Christmas. 

(Concluded on page 407) 










Mr. Patrick and 
Carithers’ Store, in 
which his students 
obtained their coop- 
erative training. 
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by 
Helenora M. Strachan 


Racine Vocational School 
Racine, Wisconsin 





“Put apprenticeship in the commercial 
schools.” ‘This is the call of business office 
managers. 

The commercial world objects to com- 
pleting the training given students of many 
of our commercial schools after they have 
been employed within their institutions. 
Business men want their employees to work 
efficiently from the start. Most office man- 
agers and supervisors do not have time to 
continue a course of training. They wish and 
they expect this training to be included in 
the preparation of the employee. 


The difficulty of the student today, as he 
attempts to find his place in the economic 
organization of the world, is that, “Business 
men want experienced help. Where can I 
get the experience if the school does not give 
it and the office won’t grant an apprentice- 
ship period?” 

Young people of today are facing a situa- 
tion which needs to be understood and ap- 
preciated. Commercial schools have to face 
the situation. Generally speaking, offices are 
no longer offering apprenticeship; they want 
trained help, ready-to-work individuals. 


In the past, many schools have spent too 
large a portion of the time available in edu- 
cating the student through the textbook, 
losing sight of the fact that theory and 
practice should go hand-in-hand, not single 
file. 


How many students leaving commercial 
schools can win positions and sit right down 
to the new task with a feeling of actually 
knowing how to go about it? 

Through the experience of office managers 
and of new position holders, it has been 
found that there is a decided lack of actual 
office training in commercial schools today. 
This lack of office training is not found in 
all commercial schools, but it is found in the 
majority of them. 
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Commercial School Students 


Need Apprenticeship 


Today, the office manager is an official 
with much work to do. Competition is keen 
in business and it will probably be more so 
in the future. This being the case, what time 
and strength has the supervisor of the new 
employee to spend in “writhing” through 
the nervous exhaustion of dealing with in- 
experienced help? What the supervisor needs 
is a well-trained individual in whom he can 
have confidence, knowing that the work as- 
signed will be done correctly. The future 
economic world, as one can visualize it, will 
call for commercial individuals who know 
how to go about handling office work in a 
capable manner. There will be little time 
for experimental training when an individual 
secures a position. 

The question is asked, “How shall we go 
about training our students in commercial 
departments?” The answer to this is, “Take 
the theory and build it up through actual 
practice work.” 

A graduate in comptometry entered a large 
mercantile establishment and asked for a 
position in the office. The employment 
manager felt that a graduate should know 
just about all there is to know in handling 
the work to be done. 

Yes, the employment manager gave the 
graduate the job. Work began for this new 
employee. Accounts were placed before him 
and for the first time in his life he was 
actually handling customers’ accounts. By 
noon he was completely tired out with the 
nervous strain. Those accounts had to come 
out right! They were real, live accounts! If 
only he had been given live and practical 
papers to handle while earning his diploma; 
if only he had had something else besides his 
text or theory book on which to work! 


This story is just one of many. Pathetic. 
After all, should any graduate have to go 
through such an ordeal? 

What shall we do about it? The situation 
certainly calls for remedial measures. 

First of all, when a student enrolls in office 
education, he should be made to understand 
that, as he goes along with his theory, he 
should supplement the theory with actual 
experimental work in the particular branch 
of the commercial work he is studying. Then, 
when his theory and his practice work have 

(Concluded on page 419) 
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A Dime A Week Does It 


by 


J. G. Pritchard 
Broadway High School 
Seattle, Washington 


Gonz are the pleadings at home for Planning begins with the preparation of 
extra allowances. Gone are the drives for an activity budget based upon a comparative 
funds and memberships for student activities study of expenditures of all activities over a 
in the Seattle high schools. period of three or four years. Unnecessary 

A dime a week does it. A pledge of a pay- nd overlapping functions are dropped. At 
ment of ten cents a week from about three the same time each adviser and coach should 
quarters of the student body of the respective submit an itemized list of his contemplated 
high schools has placed all of their activities ¢xpenditures for the next school year. 
on a sound and safe financial footing. Sources of income for a period of three or 

A dime a week gives the student admission a een - . phe oe b ay wegen 
to all athletic events, reserved seats at the a Q _— “p - * gee ti - “9 A fies _ 
various stage productions, membership in ee ee — 


a will be less since students are now passed on 
any school clubs, and subscriptions to the their cards. Income from sources that are in 
school publication. 


F , the nature of assessments, such as tag sales, 
The student stamp card has been in use in should be dropped. No activity should be 


Extracurricular activities now flourish with [ncome from the sale of stamps at ten cents 


large memberships, active interest in their g week is computed by estimating that three- 
functions, and increased attendance at all quarters of the student body will subscribe. 
events. This estimate should then be reduced about 
The use of the activity card calls for new (Concluded on page 432) 

conceptions of student finance by the 
faculty and the student body. It is 
a method of financing, applicable to 
high schools of an enrollment of six 
hundred or over. To launch the 
plan, the groundwork should be laid 
by interesting the student leaders. 
In turn, a desire for it should be 
created in the student body. The 
student card, when adopted, should 
be as an administrative act. 




























These pictures show the activities 
within the office of the student 
treasurer in Broadway High School, 
Seattle, Washington, where the 
dime-a-week plan is in operation. 
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Making Letter Writing Interesting 


Letter writing, for some 
reason, seems to have a stigma 
attached to it—a stigma very 
much akin to that associated with 
“theme” writing, and students 
generally try to avoid it whenever possible. 

Not only does a situation of this kind react 
on the student, but it has also an unfavor- 
able reaction on the instructor to such an 
extent that both student and instructor be- 
come very “‘tired”’ of the class. 

Two years ago, when I was assigned to a 
class in business correspondence, I found 
these difficulties confronting me. The prob- 
lem then was to make the subject matter 
interesting so that the attention of the stu- 
dents would be held. Of course, the problem 
was an easy one to present, but a difficult 
one to solve. 

The situation had to be analzyed: why do 
students dislike letter writing, theme writ- 
ing, and other writing in general? After 
questioning some of the students, five rea- 
sons were given as follows: 

1. “I don’t know what it is all about.” 

2. “I don’t know how to write.” 

8. “I find it difficult to express myself.” 

4. “I can’t see any reason for writing let- 

ters.” 

5. “I don’t want to be a writer.” 


Of course, there is considerable difference 
between theme writing and letter writing, 
and yet both hinge upon the same thing— 
conveying ideas from one person to another. 
With this thought as a basis, the next step 
was to sell the idea of the uses of letter writ- 
ing to the class. The sales campaign took 
the following form: 

1. The letters were divided into their re- 
spective classes: application letters, sales 
letters, letters of introduction, order letters, 
letters of inquiry, letters of recommendation, 
and collection letters. 


2. A file was made for each individual 
type. 

3. All available material surrounding each 
particular type was collected. For example, 
let us take the letter of application, which 
should come first in importance because it 
is one type of letter which every student is 
likely to use. To the application letter file 
we added a number of good specimens of 
application letters; letters which had won 
contest prizes, and letters which employers 
had pointed out as being what they consid- 
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by 


Leo Van Meer 


The Business Institute 
Detroit, Michigan 


ered good application letters. 
Through confidential channels we 
received letters which had been 
written to employers; letters from 
which the names of the applicants, 
of course, had been omitted. Here, then. was 
a good psychological situation in which the 
student saw almost immediate need, a situa- 
tion in which he could see actual letters, and 
then, slightly on the negative side, he could 
see what to avoid when he wrote his applica- 
tion letter. 


The same program was followed through 
with each group of letters. Whenever it was 
possible, letters were obtained which brought 
forth a laugh, but which, nevertheless, had 
a definite point in illustrating some part of 
letter writing. Conciseness can be illustrated 
with the letter attributed to Lincoln in answer 
to an inquiry about the credit rating of a 
man. The letter follows: 


Gentlemen: 


You ask me about the credit rating of Mr. John 
Doe. 

He has to my knowledge a wife and baby which 
ought to be worth at least $500,000 to any man. He 
has an office with one desk and one chair, and a rat 
hole in the corner. The rat hole will bear looking 
into. 


Yours truly, 
ABE LINCOLN 


To illustrate the calm, well-directed ef- 
forts of an order department, William Haz- 
lett Upson’s series of letters entitled “I’m 
In a Hurry” was presented. This series is 
amusing from start to finish, yet it illustrates 
very directly how unperturbed and how 


courteous the manager of a sales department 
should be. 


On the question of signatures, an interest- 
ing study was made by writing letters to 
various companies, requesting that a per- 
sonal reply be made. All signatures were 
studied—from the clear-cut, well-written 
signature to the scrawl which might have 
meant anything. These letters, with actual 
signatures, heightened and maintained the 
interest of the class. The boys even went so 
far as to write to the various members of the 
local ball club, the Detroit Tigers. They 
discussed at length the signature on each 
reply. 

In the matter of sales letters, many types 
of enterprises were written in answer to ad- 
vertisements. As a result, many letters were 

(Concluded on page 417) 
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The Need of Junior Business Training 


The progressive school of to- 
day attempts to give to the 
student a practical program of 
studies that can be used di- 
rectly after finishing school. 
One of the newest practical courses in these 
modern schools is general business training. 

Everyone today can use business principles 
and practices in his everyday life, even 
though he may not be an employer, or may 
not be engaged in a business. For instance, 
a housewife could certainly keep her house- 
hold in better financial condition if she were 
acquainted with a few simple business prin- 
ciples. Business information that she may 
use includes the proper use of the telephone, 
telegrams, budgeting of income and ex- 
penditures, modern credit practices, mailing, 
shipping of various articles, keeping the 
family budgets and records, safe investments 
of income, insurance of property and life, 
writing of business letters, and other miscel- 
laneous commercial information. 

Our whole social system, as it is now 
organized, revolves about the business struc- 
ture. We sometimes forget that our schools, 
our churches, and everything we have is de- 
pendent on business activity. As a result, it 
may be said that a course in business training 
is socially useful to all individuals. 

Elementary business education aims to 
guide and to direct the activities of the pub- 
lic, both in and out of school. It aims to 
direct the home, the school, and the local 
community, all of which form basic material 
for today’s business education. Training of 
this type naturally develops a greater ap- 
preciation of the services rendered to society 
by business and gives an understanding of 
elementary business practices used in com- 
munity life. 

The student need not wait until he is an 
employee or an employer before he can 
apply the practices and the principles learned 
in such a course. He must be encouraged to 
apply these practices to his own saving, 
spending, and buying of personal articles. 
Why is it easy to motivate the student to do 
this? Possibly the student enjoys such prac- 
tices because he feels that he is imitating the 
business activities of older people; possibly, 
he feels that such activity is alive, real, and 
worth while. At any rate, he enjoys it. 


Modern business training classes seek busi- 
ness information and training on three re- 
spective levels. The first level is confined to 
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by 


Jacob H. Sheffy 
High School 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


the personal value. The second 
level is the social understand- 
ing of and the respect for our 
community activities. The 
third level of our commercial 
education is vocational. 

The study of banking will easily illustrate 
the three objectives. The personal-use func- 
tions are illustrated by learning how to write 
and to endorse checks, fill out deposit tickets, 
reconcile bank statements, open checking ac- 
counts, and start savings accounts. The 
personal values are also illustrated by learn- 
ing how to be wise in the use of one’s income. 

The social value reveals itself in the study 
of the growth, the history, and the develop- 
ment of money and banking. The impor- 
tance of a bank organization and its prestige 
in a community is stressed. 

Finally, the vocational value receives con- 
sideration through a detailed study of com- 
mercial banks, bank clubs, banking 
principles, bank procedure, and training for 
junior positions which might be handled by 
a few high school graduates. 

One of the most popular business courses 
in the high school is the course designed for 
younger students, called junior business 
training. Let us see how this course carries 
out the personal, the social, and the voca- 
tional aims which are common to all business 
courses. 

First, this course is used as a background 
for the study of more advanced commercial 
subjects. 

Second, junior business training introduces 
general information which is very useful to 
those who enter business after leaving high 
school. For instance, business papers and 
records are analyzed for the students in order 
that they may understand business opera- 
tions more clearly. 

Third, junior business training tries to 
unfold a student’s abilities so that he may 
schedule further high school courses designed 
to help in a chosen vocation. This course 
makes continuation of high school a worth- 
while aim for the student who might pre- 
viously have planned to drop school. 


Fourth, business practice prepares the 
boys and girls for tomorrow’s business ac- 
tivities. Everyone is in business for himself. 
We all buy merchandise, use banking and 
financial facilities, decide on the safety of in- 
vestments, and sell our ideas, services, and 
labor for money. Therefore, it is up to the 
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school to give the students the best business 
training possible in these life activities. 


Fifth, the students are encouraged to 
acquire a comprehensive vocabulary of busi- 
ness terms in order that they may under- 
stand the every-day business transactions of 
a later Jife. We want our students to under- 
stand and to enjoy the current business news. 
We want them to see business as it is now, 
around them, and not to read about it in 
history books later. 

Sixth, such a course endeavors to mold the 
character and to protect the personality of 
our future business men and women by 
elementary training in such things as: civil- 
ity, business etiquette, and such character 
traits as honesty, loyalty, persistence, and 
the like. 

Actual participation carried over into real 
life situations determines the value and the 
success of a high school course. Our new 
course of general business training has such 
an existing and a practical class procedure. 
Let us illustrate modern classroom procedure 
by explaining how the elementary facts in 
one unit in the course of general business 
training might be taught. In this unit our 
business classes study school banking, sav- 
ings accounts, the making of deposits, pass 
books and withdrawals, postal savings banks, 
commercial banks, checking accounts, bank 
statements, reconciliation, check protectors, 
and state and national banking systems. 


How is such a great wealth of material 
organized so that it can be assimilated by a 
ninth grade student? 


First, classes read all textbook information 
available and a complete set of questions is 
prepared to start class discussions. Then 
actual banking operations are carried out 
with as many real life situations as possible. 


The members of the business training class 
take complete charge of our school banking. 
Every Tuesday during our activity period, 
business training students are selected to act 
as bankers for their assigned rooms. The 
student banker carries with him writing 
equipment, carbon paper, individual bank 
books, and any material needed to fulfill the 
duty of a cashier. At the close of the banking 
period, the student bankers make out com- 
plete reports of the day’s transactions. These 
reports and the money collected are pre- 
sented to a faculty banker, who transfers the 
money to our local banks. 

In our regular classroom activities in this 
unit, we try to carry out actual banking pro- 
cedure. The people who attended open house 
at the high school recently witnessed a good 
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picture of how classroom activity in such a 
unit might be carried on. 

These people saw five students carrying on 
the operations of a bank. Three studeni 
customers deposited money, filled out deposit 
tickets, presented bank books, and secured 
all bank forms. Other students also filled out 
checks with a check protector. Actual money 
was used by the cashier to make change with 
the change-making machine. Coin wrapping 
was demonstrated by the student bank 
cashier. A check book was kept by an indi- 
vidual who also recorded the checks. Signa- 
ture cards and checking accounts were 
handled by the students. The canceled 
checks were then gathered and filed to be 
sent to the customers with the bank state- 
ments at the end of the month. In this way, 
the students not only learned the theory of 
banking, but they also learned actual bank- 
ing practices and had an enjoyable time 
doing it. 

General business training is just one of 
the courses the high school offers. All of the 
courses strive to fit the individual for com- 
munity life by developing his personal abili- 
ties and character. General business training 
gives the student an understanding of the 
social usefulness of modern business and 
trains him vocationally so that he can take 
a useful and a happy part in the community’s 
business life. 





THREE INTERESTING BOOKS 


Ways to Teach Bookkeeping and Accounting 
by Andruss 


A 178-page printed book, bound in a heavy 
paper cover, presenting detailed suggestions 
for teaching the various phases of bookkeeping. 
For methods courses or for teachers’ reference. 
Single copy, post paid (cash with the order), 
90 cents. 


Social Security Record Keeping by Pendery 


A 32-page printed pamphlet bound in heavy 
aper. Recommended for a supplement in the 
ookkeeping course. Solutions are furnished. 

List price, 24 cents. Sample copy sent free. 


Stenographer's Reference Manual by Larson, 
Freitag, and Koebele 


An 80-page printed book, 844” x 11”, paper 
bound. Recommended for a supplement in 
office practice, typewriting, English, or dicta- 
tion classes. List price, 52 cents. Sent on ap- 
proval for adoption. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
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The Consumer Concept 


Much has been said and 
written recently about con- 
sumers and their problems. 
Some people feel that the 
schools should do something 
about assisting the consumer. Other people 
are of the opinion that the courses now of- 
fered in consumer education and home 
economics are developing consumer con- 
sciousness with the result that the consumers’ 
position will improve. Everyone is aware of 
the fact that no two courses in consumer 
education have exactly the same philosophy, 
not considering the content or methods used 
in the courses. 

If we of the schools are to assist the con- 
sumer, we must standardize our approach to 
the problem. Possibly it would be best to 
trace the growth of this subject in order to 
understand better the method of approach 
which will be suggested later. 

It is a known fact that most courses take 
about forty years to become fully accepted 
and adopted into the curriculum of the 
majority of schools. Considering the short 
time that consumer education has been 
recognized, the course is very well accepted. 

I feel that the subject has gone through 
three stages or phases of development. The 
first stage dealt with decrying the sad plight 
of the consumer. Such books as 100,000,000 
Guinea Pigs and Eat, Drink, and Be Wary 
are examples of this phase. The courses 
given during that period made up “Cham- 
bers of Horrors” and used similar methods 
to impress the students’ minds with the 
gravity of the problem. The second phase 
dealt with suggestions of what consumers 
might do to alleviate their situation. 
Sweden—The Middle Way, Denmark—The 
Cooperative Way, and Consumer Cooperation 
in America are examples of the type of books 
found in that period. The methods used in 
the classroom were investigational in form. 
Student study groups, panel discussions, 
planning groups, and such methods were 
used, as are best, when a way out is being 
sought. The third phase, which most of us 
have reached, seems most constructive, as 
it seeks to show students that there are good 
business enterprises as well as the “vulture” 
type of enterprise, and that the former type 
of business strives to produce fine products. 
The burden is on the consumers. They must 
become sufficiently well trained in the pur- 
chase of products so that they can recognize 
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Robert Frembling 
Lodi Union High School 
Lodi, California 


quality. Then, it behooves us 
to set up courses which offer 
this training. Already we find 
reference books being published 
which are extremely helpful. 

How can we, as individuals, possess all 
the knowledge required to teach such a 
course? 

May I offer a suggestion which is not 
original? Last year at the Bay Section Busi- 
ness Education Association conference, Dr. 
Odell of Oakland, California, suggested that 
the subject matter of all courses should show 
the consumer approach. The opinion of the 
group seemed to be that this could not be 
done and, at the same time, maintain voca- 
tional standards. This year at the Pro- 
gressive Education conference in Oakland, 
Mr. Paulsen, head of the commercial de- 
partment of Hayward High School, Hay- 
ward, California, suggested the idea of a 
“consumer consciousness” being carried out 
through a commercial program. 

The addition to these two philosophies, if 
they are different, would be to suggest a 
course that is split four or more ways. Each 
of these four major units would be given by 
different teachers. One unit, given by a home 
economics teacher, could give suitable 
standards and practice in selecting clothing 
and foods. A second unit in testing all types 
of products could be given by a competent 
instructor of chemistry. A third unit on 
practical economics and taxation could be 
given by a social studies teacher. The fourth 
unit could be taught by a commercial teacher 
who would give instruction in the purchase 
of insurance, buying, renting and leasing a 
house, budgeting and record keeping, and 
investing. 

By using this method, the objective of a 
“consumer consciousness” would be achieved 
without duplicating materials in other 
courses and would be taught as a major part 
of a course and not incident to other subject 
matter, a plan to which so many teachers 
have objected. I have worked out the plan 
of such a course in more detail. Program- 
ming students so that they may be shifted 
at the end of each quarter or unit must be 
considered as well as many other features, 
such as coordinating the groups. After teach- 
ing consumer education for two years and 
after discussing the course with other in- 
structors as well as with students, this plan 
seems to be the only feasible one to offer. 
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The Future of the Commercial Course 


by 

No one doubts that we are in John C. Parsons they have no aptitude for, and 
the midst of a profound social K Hich School 2° interest in, the things taught 
change. That it will be for the ee ae in the Latin and in the scientific 
better in the end cannot be Keay, NewJersey = courses. They have come to us as 
doubted by anyone who has a an alternative. 
knowledge of the history of social change. This situation means that our whole atti- 
Every great invention and every advance in tude must be changed and that the course 
mechanical development has displaced work- must be made over. One step in this direc- 
ers. The reaper and the self-binder displaced _ tion has been the introduction of geography 
many hands from the wheat fields, but these as a standard part of the commercial course. 
machines put millions of people to work Although the course is still called commercial 
milling the increased supply of wheat and geography in many schools, it is no longer 
manufacturing harvesting machinery. In a_ that. It is an attempt to give the student a 
similar way, the invention of the automobile view of the world, its products, its people, 
has displaced many cab-men, but it has put and their way of living, as a part of his 
millions of people to work manufacturing, preparation for life. In other words, the 
servicing, and driving automobiles. In like course has been socialized. We need to do 
manner, the wholesale introduction of labor- the same thing for the whole commercial 
saving machinery has displaced millions of course and all the subjects in it. 
workers, but I cannot believe that their dis- English needs to be treated in the same 
placement will be any more permanent than way. It needs to be taught as a part of the 
in other cases. The world was not the same _ student’s background for life. English 
after the coming of the harvester and the should be taught as a preparation for stu- 
automobile, and it will not be the same after dents who are not going to college or, who, 
the passing of the present crisis. if they are going to college, are going to a 

It is the school and its future with which _ school of business administration with an en- 
I am concerned. The schools are bound to _ tirely different point of view from that of the 
undergo changes along with other things. course of liberal arts. 
Linked with all this is the future of the com- Likewise, history should be brought over 
mercial department. This department has into the department as industrial history. 
been given, or has undertaken, the education Too much time is wasted on extraneous mat- 
of a large part of the American public. So _ ter in the history department, so far as the 
far, we have been carrying on this work in commercial student is concerned. The com- 
connection with the English department, mercial student is not concerned with the 
and, to some extent, in connection with the movements of people and the rise and the 
history department. fall of dynasties, but he is concerned with 

I believe that the present arrangement no _ the history of commerce and industry which 
longer meets the needs of the situation. We make up the rest of his educational life and 
are giving students all the preparation that background. In other words, history should 
most of them are going to get for life. The also be socialized just as geography has been 
fact is that these students have come to us_ and as English should be. 
not only because they are going into com- The commercial course shouJd have a year 
mercial work particularly, but also because (Concluded on page 417) 
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Record Keeping for Unemployment Compensation 


In practically every state, standards and 


regulations have now been set up for the - 


keeping of records pertaining to state unem- 
ployment compensation and Social Security. 
Teachers in every state should become fa- 
miliar with the requirements within the 
state. The following regulations from the 
State of Ohio are reproduced verbatim here 
merely to cite an example of the type of 
information that is being required of every- 
one who employs one or more persons. 


REGULATION NUMBER 7—RECORDS. Every 
employer of one or more persons shall main- 
tain and preserve all existing payroll records 
with respect to workers engaged in employ- 
ment on and after January 1, 1936. 


Beginning January 1, 1938, every em- 
ployer of one or more persons shall estab- 
lish, maintain, and preserve payroll records 
which shall show the following for each 
worker: 


1. His name 
2. His Social Security number 


3. His place of employment 
(For the purpose of this record, the place of em- 
ployment shall mean the county in which his 
services are performed, or in case his services are 
performed in more than one county, then the 
county in which he has his base of operations.) 


4. The date, if after January 1, 1938, on which he 
was hired, rehired, or returned to work after 
temporary layoff 


5. The date on which his services were terminated 
and the cause of such termination, whether by 
layoff, discharge, resignation, death, or other 
cause 

6. Each calendar week in which he performed some 
service for which remuneration was payable 


7. His wages in each pay period showing separately 
(a) Money wages 
(b) Cash value of remuneration in any medium 
other than cash 
(ec) Special payments such as bonuses, gifts, 
prizes, tips, gratuities; and the period for 
which such payments apply 


8. His wage rate and scheduled or customary work- 
ing hours according to the following classifica- 
tions: 

(a) Salaried Workers: 
(1) His salary rate 
(2) The pay period covered 
(b) Fixed Daily Wage Workers: 
” His daily rate of pay 
(2) The actual number of days worked 
(3) The full number of scheduled or custom- 
ary working days a week in the employ- 
ment in which he is engaged 
(c) Fixed Hourly Workers: 
(1) His hourly rate 
(2) The actual number of hours worked 
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(8) The full number of scheduled or custom- 
ary working hours a week in the employ- 
ment in which he is engaged 

(d) Piece Rate Workers: 

(1) The actual number of hours worked each 
pay period 

(2) The full number of scheduled or custom- 
ary working hours a week in the employ- 
ment in which he is engaged 

(e) Commission Workers: 


(1) The period for which such commission is 
payable 


REGULATION ON RECORDS. Briefly, the reg- 
ulation requires employers to preserve all 
existing payroll records covering employ- 
ment of each worker since January 1, 1936, 
and during the ensuing year to compile rec- 
ords sufficient to show all data required by 
the Commission in such form as to be avail- 
able on demand. 


This information must be comprehensive 
enough to show all dates relative to the 
worker’s employment, all wages, regardless 
of the kind of remuneration periods for 
which they were paid, actual time worked, 
and the scheduled or customary hours, the 
rate and method of computing wages, and 
Social Security number. 


The Commission is prescribing no par- 
ticular method of record keeping, although 
the information must be readily accessible 
to those authorized by the Commission to 
conduct an inspection or audit at any rea- 
sonable time. 


The Commission is contemplating that 
each employer will be required to make an 
initial report of the earnings of each worker 
for the first quarter of 1938, together with 
the computation of the workers “average 
weekly wage.” 


Thereafter, it is contemplated that an 
employer may elect to report workers’ earn- 
ings under one of two plans: 

(1) Report each worker’s earnings quarterly; or 

(2) File a report only at the time a separation occurs 


After an employer has elected to report a 
worker’s earnings under Plan No. 2, the 
Commission may rescind his election and 
require the employer to file reports for each 
worker quarterly as provided for under 
Plan No. 1 if the employer does not meet 
all the requirements for making—(a) the 
initial report required of all employers for 
the first quarter of 1938; or (b) having 
elected to file under Plan No. 2, he fails to 
file separation reports promptly when a 
separation occurs. 
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| Came, | Saw, They Conquered 


J. N. Given, assistant supervisor in charge 
of commercial education of Los Angeles City 
Schools, attended the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation meeting in December, 
1937, for the first time. He was so impressed 
with that meeting that he wrote the follow- 
ing comments: 

Many bridges have fallen into the water 
since the recent meeting of the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation in Chicago. 
It was my first visit to such a group gather- 
ing and, for that reason, I am expressing a 
“tenderfoot’s” opinion of the benefits of 
such a convention. 

For one engaged in an educational activ- 
ity, perhaps it would be best to divide my 
remarks into two groups, the curricular and 
the extra-curricular. To divide, in other 
words, the specific educational considera- 
tions from the, shall we say, noneducational 
ones. Let us start with the extra-curricular 
activities. 

My first impression was that of bewilder- 
ment at the extreme hospitality, friendliness, 
and interest on the part of all those with 
whom I came in contact. During the first 
day of the convention, when friendship re- 
newals took a major portion of the time, I 
felt that this good fellowship was an indica- 
tion that highly advertised Western hospi- 
tality had finally permeated to the Midwest. 
Then, I came to believe that it was tradi- 
tional Southern hospitality that had spread 
to the North. After a few hours, however, 
I realized that it was nothing more than 
good, substantial Midwestern hospitality 
that was staying at home. To one whose 
home has been in the far West for a con- 
siderable number of years, there was cer- 
tainly a thrill in the experience of meeting 
and chatting with the recognized leaders 
and outstanding authorities in the field of 
business education. What an experience to 
meet, in the space of one hour, such recog- 
nized authorities as Mr. Zelliot, Mr. Blanch- 
ard, Mr. Lessenberry, Dr. Gregg, Mr. Jones, 
Mr. Kitson, and then during the course of 
the day to come in contact with such leaders 
as Mr. Forkner, Mr. Walters, Miss Skimin, 
Mr. Shilt, Mr. Holtsclaw, Mr. Wilson, Mr. 
Shields, Mr. Leslie, and countless others. 

The major criticism of a convention such 
as the one held in Chicago lies in the fact 
that so many splendid addresses are sched- 
uled for the same time of day that it is im- 
possible for a person to know how to choose 
between the sessions. Let us hope that 
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some day, some one will devise a schemx 
whereby every person will be able to hear 
every address. 

From the point of view of educational re- 
sults, the following digest would represent 
my conclusions: 

THE INCREASING AWARENESS BY THE GROUP 
OF THE IMPORTANCE OF PERSONALITY. In sev- 
eral of the sections, the matter of student 
personality was injected into the final dis- 
cussions. The leaders in the field of business 
education in the West as well as in the Mid- 
west and East are concerned with the same 
problem. We are recognizing the importance 
of work in this field in order that we may 
use every opportunity to bring into our 
classroom situations factors that have a 
bearing upon the personality of our stu- 
dents. Apparently all commercial teaching 
groups are in agreement that a formal 
course in personality development is a ques- 
tionable practice. Our whole program from 
ninth to twelfth grade must be shot through, 
as the occasion arises, with units on this 
important topic. To mention, but one ex- 
ample—in our salesmanship classes when 
our students work on the problem of drama- 
tized interviews for employment, the matter 
of grooming, voice, and personal appearance 
are “tied in” with the application. 


THE PROGRAM OF BUSINESS EDUCATION HAS A 
VERY DEFINITE PLACE IN OUR HIGH-SCHOOL PRO- 
GRAM. Here again, the leaders in the Mid- 
west are in accord with the leaders in busi- 
ness education in the West. It is agreed 
that some changes, modifications, or expan- 
sions may be made within an individual 
subject field in order that the objectives of 
the program may be kept up to date, but 
the belief was apparent in every sectional 
gathering that business education had a 
most important part in the developing of 
good citizens and in the preparation for a 
business life for those who cannot continue 
with their formal training after high school 
graduation. 


THE INCREASING ENROLLMENT IN THE COM- 
MERCIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM. Practically 
every portion of the country reports the 
same increased interest in the program of 
business education on the secondary level. 

THE INTEREST OF THE BUSINESS TEACHER IN 
THE WELL-ROUNDED DEVELOPMENT OF THE STU- 
DENT. Those administrators who accuse the 
teachers of business education as being nar- 
row and restricted in their viewpoints would 
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have had a liberal education at these meet- 
ings. The teachers at the gathering in Chi- 
cago were voicing the same opinions as are 
voiced by the teachers at our California 
meetings. We are interested in a full and a 
complete program for all students in our 
high schools. We see the value of cultural 
knowledges, understandings, and apprecia- 
tions, as well as the value of specific voca- 
tional skills and training. Both groups rec- 
ognize the fact that business education is 
but one segment of the general education 
circle. 


THE BIGNESS OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. This 
bigness was forceably brought to the atten- 
tion of all of those who attended the con- 
vention because our field, covering as it 
does so many different subjects, presents 
many varied problems. The salesmanship 
teachers have their problems concerned 
with developing cooperative training pro- 
grams and working out better means of 
bringing the school and the merchant closer 
together. The shorthand teachers are con- 
tinuously studying and improving their 
shorthand teaching technique by a more 
scientific method of subject matter presen- 
tation. The teachers of bookkeeping are 
continuously studying the subject matter 
in their field in order that the most expedi- 
tious arrangements may be made for the 
teaching of the various subject matter ma- 
terials. 


ONE OF THE MOST ENCOURAGING SIGNS WAS 
THE FEELING THAT BUSINESSMEN WISHED TO 
COOPERATE WITH us. We have heard for 
many years that the schools have not been 
as close to business as they might be. It 
was apparent at this meeting that the busi- 
nessman also feels that he has not been in 
close enough contact with the schools. This 
is a very healthy situation. 

The grand ball was an outstanding success. 
One is just a bit curious as to the reason for 
calling the well-trained (?) floor show the 
“Hollywood Chorus.” These girls did not 
seem to “throw themselves” into their work 
until they became inbued with the pep that 
was generated by their several partners 
selected from the audience. Particularly 
was this true with some of the members of 
the Federation who, as the boys say, “cer- 
tainly shook a mean hoof.” We business 
educators in Southern California are going 
to have to practice diligently on our inter- 
pretations of the Susi Q and the Big Apple 
if we ever expect to hold our own. 

I am looking forward with a great deal of 
pleasure to the 1938 meeting in Chicago. 
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Progressive Business Education 
Vance L. Wise, a teacher of commerce in 


South High School, Denver, Colorado, has 
been doing some serious thinking about com- 
mercial education. He offers the following re- 
marks for the benefit of the readers of Tue 
BALANCE SHEET: 


Comes now the question of where and how 
business education fits into the progressive 
education movement. It seems that educa- 
tors in the field of academic education have 
at last decided to take the steps which some 
educators have been contemplating for 
some time—to revise the traditionally re- 
quired courses in the secondary school and 
to adjust them to better meet the needs of 
every individual. 

What is the result thus far? The leaders 
and the experimental groups in their search 
for materials which would fit into a CORE 
course and fulfill the requirement of meeting 
the needs of all students have made some 
very interesting discoveries. One of the 
discoveries is that in the field of business 
education lies a great deal of the material 
they are seeking. 

Business educators are as much at fault 
as anybody else in keeping the lid clamped 
on such a valuable store-house of informa- 
tion. We have been so busy with vocational 
business training that we have neglected its 
social values. We have not generally pro- 
vided an opportunity for every high school 
student to study our business-economic 
world in its relationship to himself through 
its goods and services. We have not directed 
enough effort to the placing of business edu- 


cation in the general educational program of 


secondary schools. 

In building a core course for this new pro- 
gram of education, which is to be required of 
every student in school, there will no doubt 
be built into it much information concerning 
the intelligent use of business services and a 
great deal of consumer-business information. 

Of course, consumer education deals with 
a field of learning that cuts across a number 
of subject-matter areas and is a whole school 
affair. Nevertheless, what branch of educa- 
tion is better equipped to furnish the founda- 
tion for such training than business educa- 
tion? It seems that we are neglecting our 
part in the program for secondary education 
if we sit back and wait for others to tell us 
that we have something that should be made 
available to everyone. It is rather remark- 
able that other educators recognize these 
values before we, ourselves, recognize them. 

It is true that we have made some progress 
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along this line in the last five years. How- 
ever, there seems to be a tendency among 
business educators today to do little but 
bemoan the fact that such groups as those 
of the social studies, home economics, and 
others are invading our field and using our 
“stuff.” It would seem that instead of as- 
suming such an attitude, we should be 
proud of our position, and we should go 
forward without delay. 

What can we do? (1) Wherever a CORE 
course such as the one mentioned above is 
being built, business teachers should co- 
operate to the utmost in supplying business 
education’s full share of the building ma- 
terials. (2) In other schools, until such 
curriculum revision is started, business 
teachers should do everything possible to 
see that every student has the opportunity 
to receive training in personal management; 
to better equip himself for the wise and 
intelligent selection and use of business 
goods and services; and to secure a better 
understanding of our business-economic 
world as it is related to us in our daily lives. 


Northern California 


The third annual conference of the North- 
ern California Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation was held recently in Marysville, 
California. The morning session was de- 
voted to a panel discussion of the subject, 
“What is the Place of the Social-Business 
Courses in the Curriculum of the Rural High 
School?” The leader of the discussion was 
Dr. Ira Kibby, chief of the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento. Those invited to serve on 
the panel were: R. B. Montgomery, Gridley; 
Margaret Maguire, North Sacramento; Paul 
Soderstrom, Red Bluff; T. T. Chard, Placer- 
ville; Joseph Blacow, Susanville; R. C. 
Hoffman, Auburn; Oris Engbolm, Colusa; 
G. Dale Miller, Woodland. 

The luncheon speaker was Harold Buck- 
man, personnel director of the California- 
Western States Life Insurance Company. 
Mr. Buckman spoke on the subject, “The 
General Business Attitudes and Knowledges 
the Employer Expects from the Young Em- 
ployee.” 

At the afternoon session Oscar Paulsen, 
head of the commercial department of the 
Hayward Union High School, Hayward, 
presented and discussed a paper on “‘Organ- 
izing a Social-Business Curriculum in a 
Rural High School.” 

The president of the Association is James 
A. Callaghan of Sacramento Junior College. 
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Michigan State Supervisor 


Dr. Eugene B. Elliott, Michigan state 
superintendent of public instruction, re- 
cently announced the appointment of Jack 
Milligan as assistant state supervisor in 
charge of commercial education and dis- 
tributive occupations. Mr. Milligan re- 
ceived his A. B. degree in accounting and 
business administration from Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan, and his M. A. 
degree in economics and business administra- 
tion from the University of Michigan. 

Mr. Milligan’s practical experience in- 
cludes five years in sales, one year in ad- 
vertising, and one year in general office 
work. His teaching covers ten years in 
Detroit, where he taught in the High School 
of Commerce, Redford High School, and 
the Wilbur Wright Vocation School. In the 
Wilbur Wright School, Mr. Milligan had 
charge of the department. He has also 
taught extension accounting courses at the 
Great Lakes Steel Company. 

Mr. Milligan is a member of the following 
organizations: National Education Associa- 
tion, Department of Business of the National 
Education Association, Michigan Educa- 
tion Association, Michigan Industrial Edu- 
cation Association, National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, American Vocational 
Association, Michigan Commercial Teachers 
Association, and the Detroit Commercial 


Teachers Club. 


Kentucky Business Education 


The spring meeting of the Kentucky Busi- 
ness Education Association was held in the 
Puritan Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky, on 
March 26. A. J. Lawrence of the University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky, presided 
over the meeting. 

The following persons participated in the 
program: Mrs. Marguerite D. Fowler, R. R. 
Richards, E. M. Seghers, Dr. Zenos E. Scott, 
Joe Eaton, R. W. Jennings, Dr. Jesse E. 
Adams, Fred Gingles, Ashton Clark, Elise 
Luten, T. E. FitzHugh, and Claude H. 
Brown. 

Margaret Heil of the Atherton High 
School for Girls, Louisville, is the new presi- 
dent of the Association. The other officers 
are as follows: first vice president, R. R. 
Richards, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Richmond; second vice president, 
T. E. FitzHugh, Holmes High School, Cov- 
ington; secretary, John G. Dunn, Shawnee 
High School, Louisville; treasurer, R. W. 
Jennings, Morehead State Teachers College, 
Morehead. 
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Denver Summer Conference 


Professor Cecil Puckett, the new director 
of summer sessions and head of the depart- 
ment of business education of the University 
of Denver, has announced the program for 
the Fourth Annual Business Education Con- 
ference of the University of Denver. It is 
sponsored by the School of Commerce. The 
general theme will be “Integration in Busi- 
ness Education.” The dates are July 22 and 
23. The following is the program: 


FRIDAY, JULY 22 
Integrating Business Training Institutions 
9:00-12:00 a. M. 


Presiding—Dr. A. E. Joyal, head of education depart- 
ment, University Park 

Welcome—Dean Clem W. Collins, School of Commerce, 
University of Denver 

“Integration and Progressive Education”—Dr. Paul 
Deitrick, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

“The Place of the Continuation School in Training Stu- 
dents for Business’”—Paul Essert, principal of the 
Opportunity School, Denver, Colorado 

“The Place of the High School in Training Students for 
Business’—Dr. Lloyd Douglas, head of business 
education department, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 

“The Place of the Junior College in Training Students 
for Business’ —H. H. Green, New Mexico Junior 
College, Portales, New Mexico 

“The Place of the University in Training Students for 
Business” —Dr. ElRoy Nelson, Russel Sage College, 
Troy, New York 

Discussion—Leader, F. C. Onstott, School of Com- 
merce, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 


Luncheon, 12:30-2:00 P. M. 


Presiding—Charles E. Greene, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Denver, Colorado 

Address—Dr. David Shaw Duncan, Chancellor, Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colorado 


Integrating Business Subjects 
2:30-5:30 P. M. 


“Integrating Shorthand with Other Subjects in the High 
School”—Florence Stullken, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas 

“Integrating Typewriting with Other Subjects in the 
High School”—Helen Borland, Montana State Col- 
lege, Bozeman, Montana 

“Integrating Bookkeeping with Other Subjects in the 
High School”—Dr. Lloyd Douglas, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

“Integrating Social-Business Subjects with Other Sub- 
jects in the High School”—Helen Haynes, Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 

“Integrating Business Subject Materials’—Lloyd L. 
Jones, Berea, Ohio 


SATURDAY, JULY 23 
Integrating Business Training with Business 
9:00—-12:00 a. m. 


Presiding—Clifford Houston, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado 


“A Critical Analysis of the High School Product by the | 


Employer”’—Ralph Heckman, Gates Rubber Com- 
pany, Denver, Colorado 
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“‘What Business Would Like to Have from the Schools” 


—Roy Cooper, South-Western Publishing Co., 
Dallas, Texas 


“What the Schools Would Like to Have from Business” 


—George Leatherman, Pueblo Junior College, 
Pueblo, Colorado 


“How Business and the Schools Should Cooperate” — 
O. S. Wood, director of Colorado Employment 
Service 

Discussion—Leader, Mrs. Neva Hayden, director of 
placement, School of Commerce, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado 


N. E. A. Department of Business 


An announcement has just been made of 
the appointment of Raymond C. Good- 
fellow as executive director of the annual 
convention of the Department of Business 
Education of the National Education Asso- 
ciation which will be held in New York City 
on June 27 and 28. The N. E. A. will be in 
session from June 26 to June 30. 

The program of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education will be of national impor- 
tance in the promotion of business education. 
The speakers will include state superin- 
tendents, directors of business education, 
classroom specialists in the field of business 
education, and national leaders in business 
and industry. 

Mr. Goodfellow is director of business 
education for the City of Newark, New 
Jersey. He is a former president of the De- 
partment of Business Education. 

. . 


Indiana Commercial Clinic 


The first annual commercial clinic was 
sponsored by the Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana, on April 9. 
Many graduates returned to their alma 
mater for the clinic. Problems of the 
classroom teacher were discussed by several 
of the graduates. A few outside speakers 
were invited to appear on the program as 
follows: Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes of the 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, Frances Botsford of Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana, and Allen G. 
Hamilton, director of vocational education 
in Indiana. 

June, 1938, marks the twentieth anni- 
versary of Shepherd Young’s inauguration 
of the commercial department in Indiana 
State Teachers College. Therefore, at the 
luncheon meeting, Miriam Silverstein, a 
recent graduate, made a talk on “Happy 
Returns,” directed to Mr. Young. A large 
cake with twenty candles was then brought 
into the dining hall in celebration of Mr. 


Young’s twenty years of success and able 
leadership. 
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Oklahoma Summer Conference 


The second annual summer conference on 
commercial education in Oklahoma is being 
sponsored jointly this year by the Oklahoma 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation and the 
School of Commerce of the Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Still- 
water, Oklahoma. The conference is sched- 
uled for June 10 and 11 at Stillwater. 
fessor McKee Fisk, in charge of commercial 
education, is planning the conference. The 
following is the tentative program: 


FRIDAY, JUNE 10 
General Session, 10:00 A. M. 


Presiding—Lloyd Q. Larse, Central High School, Tulsa 

“High School Commercial Education in its Relation to 
Higher Education”—Dr. Henry G. Bennett, presi- 
dent of Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater 

“Integration and its Importance to Commercial Edu- 
cation”—Dr. Paul S. Lomax, New York University, 
New York, New York 

“Needed Research in Commercial Education”—Dr. 
E. G. Blackstone, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa 


Bookkeeping Section, 2:00 P. M. 


Presiding—A. T. Flint, Oklahoma College for Women, 
Chickasha 
“Integration Through Bookkeeping” 
M. L. Bast, High School, El Reno 
Roberta Thomas, High School, Blackwell 
Royal S. Curry, High School, Dighton, Kansas 
General Discussion 
“The Use of Supplementary Materials in Teaching 
Bookkeeping” 
C. Guy Brown, Central High School, Oklahoma City 
W. Harmon Wilson, editor of Toe BaLance SHEET, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
General Discussion 


General Business Section, 2:00 P. M. 


Presiding—A. B. Dishman, High School, Okmulgee 
“How Much General Business Should Be Taught?” 
§ Lioyd L. Jones, director of research, Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, Chicago, Illinois 
Clark Cunningham, Classen High School, Oklahoma 
City 
Lloyd Q. Larse, Central High School, Tulsa 
General Discussion 
“General Business Aspects of Other Curricula” 
Agriculture—Dr. D. C. McIntosh, Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater 
Home Economics—Elizabeth Green, Shattuck 
Social Studies—(Not selected) 
General Discussion 


Merchandising and Distributive 
Education Section, 2:00 P. M. 


Presiding—Ottie Flo Hall, Shawnee 
“Merchandising as an Integrating Subject” 
M. Fred Tidwell, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Still- 
water 
Mrs. Evelyn Prosser, High School, Ponca City 
James O. Thompson, University Junior College, 
Tonkawa 
General Discussion 
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Pro- 


“The Relationship of Other Subjects to Merchandisin; ’ 
Nina Clover, state supervisor of distributive educ 
tion, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater 

General Discussion. 


Secretarial Section, 2:00 P. M. 


Presiding—Hazel Evans, High School, Clinton 
“Integration Through the Secretarial Studies” 
Shorthand—Florice Lyday, Cameron Junior College, 
Lawton 
Typewriting—Joe L. Scearce, Eastern Oklahoma 
College, Wilburton 
—— Grant, Central High School, 
sa 
Office Practice—L. H. Showalter, Central High 
School, Oklahoma City 
General Discussion 
“The Word Frequency Pattern Method in Typewrit- 
in 
Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York 


Banquet, 6:15 P. M. 


Toastmistress—Kate Frank, Central High School, Mus- 
kogee 

Address—Dr. Clyde M. Hill, Yale University, New 
Haven, Connecticut 

Address—Paul Mertz, director of company training, 
Sears Roebuck and Company, Chicago, Illinois 


SATURDAY, JUNE 11 
General Session, 9:30 A. M. 


Presiding—Hal F. Holt, Northeast High School, Okla- 
homa City 
“The Revised Oklahoma Commerce Course of Study” — 
J. Andrew Holly, state curriculum director, State 
Department of Education, Oklahoma City 
Symposium—“The Twelfth Grade Course in General 
Business” 
Helen K. McCormick, Tulsa University, Tulsa 
W. Harmon Wilson, editor of THz BaLance SHEET, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Lloyd L. Jones, director of research, Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, Chicago, Illinois 
“= Reiff, superintendent of schools, Oklahoma 
ity 
“Personality in Business’”—Harry Clark, president of 
Clark Clothiers, Tulsa 


Bookkeeping Section, 2:00 P. M. 


Presiding—T. A. Haywood, Washington 
“Can Bookkeeping Be Both Personal and Vocational?” 
L. A. Ellis, High School, Shawnee 
W. Harmon Wilson, editor of Tue BaLance SHEET, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Oscar Gellein, High School, Fox 
General Discussion 
“Are Practice Sets of Greater Value than Problems in 
Teaching Bookkeeping?” 
Eugene T. Schauer, High School, Bartlesville 
Lois Ellen Gill, High School, Shidler 
Earl Clevenger, Central State Teachers College, 
Edmond 
General Discussion 
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General Business Section, 2:00 P. M. 


Presiding—Raymond R. White, High School, Bowlegs 
“Should General Business Be Required of All High 
School Pupils?” 
M. O. Remund, principal, High School, Guthrie 
R. C. Nichols, superintendent of schools, Miami 
E. E. Halley, chief state high school inspector, State 
Department of Education, Oklahoma City 
General Discussion 
“Should the General Business Curriculum Be the Same 
for the City and Sma!! High Schools?” 
E. H. Black, superintendent of schools, Bristow 
Dr. E. G. Blackstone, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa 


Merchandising and Distributive 
Education Section, 2:00 P. M. 


Presiding—O. J. Merrell, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater 
“The Place of Salesmanship in the High School” 
As an Introduction to Retail Selling—Lenna Lawson, 
Central High School, Oklahoma City 
As a Strictly Vocational Course—Nina Clover, state 
supervisor of distributive education, Oklahoma A: 
and M. College, Stillwater 
As a Course in Personality Development—Esther G. 
— Capitol Hill Senior High School, Oklahoma 
ity 
As General Education—W. E. Young, superintendent 
of Eureka High School, Glencoe 
General Discussion 
“Job Placement” 
R. N. Cook, Hobart 
Bryan Griffith, Lawton 


Secretarial Section, 2:00 P. M. 


Presiding—Leone Orner, Central High School, Okla- 
homa City 
“Dictation as a Special Subject” —Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
New York University, New York, New York 
Question Box 
Members of Jury: 
Alice Eckle, Northwestern State Teachers College, 
Alva 
C. C. Callerman, High School, Ponca City 
Ralph E. Cooper, High School, Wewoka 
Willard Rude, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Still- 
water 
Joyce Saunders, Central High School, Tulsa 
Gladys Coble, High School, McAlester 





On Fredericksburg Faculty 


E. E. Griffith, a native 
of Benton, Kentucky, 
has joined the faculty of 
the commercial depart- 
ment of Mary Washing- 
ton College, (formerly 
Fredericksburg State 
Teachers College) Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia. Mr. 
Griffith filled a vacancy 
made by the resignation 
of T. W. Cochrane, who 
took a position in Cali- 
fornia in order to com- 
plete graduate work be- 
gun there recently. 

Mr. Griffith holds an 
A. B. degree from George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., and was awarded 
his M. A. degree from Columbia University, 
New York City, in December, 1937. Before 
going to Fredericksburg, Mr. Griffith was 
the head of the commercial department of 
Taft Junior High School, Washington, D. C. 

a7 @ * 
Teacher Becomes Principal 

The business science department of Hart- 
wick College, Hartwick, New York, an- 
nounces the recent election of Stanley 
Sherman as supervising principal of the Mil- 
ford Public Schools, Milford, New York. 
Mr. Sherman has been head of the com- 
mercial department of Milford High School 
for the past three years. He received his 
Bachelor of Science degree from Hartwick 
College in 1934. 

Donald Preston, a senior at Hartwick 
College, has been elected to succeed Mr. 
Sherman as commercial teacher. 





E. E. Griffith 








Cooperative Training 
(Continued from page 393) 


As a result of this one day in the store, the 
boy who had worked with the window dec- 
orator and advertising man was employed as 
his helper after school and on Saturdays. 
The girl who worked in the hat department 
was employed to work during the lunch pe- 
riod, after school, on Saturdays, and during 
the Christmas holidays. 


The journalism students also got some 
valuable experience. Carithers’ took a full- 
page advertisement in the school’s weekly 
paper. The write-ups in the school paper and 
in the town paper were prepared by the 
journalism students. They also had a display 
in one of the windows showing the develop- 
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ment of the school paper. 

The art department, the science depart- 
ment, and the home economics departments 
had displays. The science department dis- 
played laboratory equipment, results of ex- 
periments, and work done by the biology 
and the chemistry students. Each display 
was explained on neat cards prepared by the 
students. As it was the Saturday before 
Thanksgiving, the home economics depart- 
ment had a table set for the Thanksgiving 
dinner with special table decorations. The 
manager took all the students to lunch and 
gave a very substantial sum for the student- 
body fund. The students did not receive pay 
for their services, but they had a lot of fun 
and learned many things about selling and 
the workings of a store. 
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Before anyone can apply the principles of book- 
keeping, he must understand those principles. 
That fact holds true regardless of whether a 
student is studying bookkeeping for vocational 
use or for personal use. This conclusion was 
reached after extensive tryouts of instructional 
material. The best results were found to be ob- 
tained from teaching a wide variety of applica- 
tions after laying a thorough foundation. 


cif There was no particular gamble in offering the 
ze8 new seventeenth edition of 20TH CENTURY 
cif BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING for sale 
y vs to schools. It had been tried out over a period of 


more than two years with two groups of approx- 
imately 10,000 students each. Hundreds of 
teachers cooperated in the preparation and the 
experimentation which preceded the release of 
this new edition. We knew what it would do in 
the hands of classroom teachers. The experiment- 
ing was done before the book was offered for 
sale. 


v 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Summer School Announcements 


The following is a compact and brief listing of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for th: 


benefit of the schools that have cooperated 


by submitting listings. Teachers who are interested in enrolling ir 


a summer school should write for more detailed information. 


Alabama 


UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA: 
Terms, June 6-July 15; July 16-Au 20. Accounting; Busi- 
ness English; Secretarial Studies; Economics. Address, John 
R. McClure, Director of Summer School. 


Two 


Arizona 


FLAGSTAFF—ARIZONA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 4-July 8; July 11-August 12. Type- 
writing; Shorthand; Principles of Accounting; Principles of 
Economics; Advanced Secretarial Training; Modern Business 
Psychology; Office Management; Problems in Business; Cur- 
rent Economic Problems; Advanced Economic Theory. Ad- 
dress, Director of Summer Session. 


Arkansas 


ARKADELPHIA—HENDERSON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 1-July 6. Fundamentals of 
Typing, Shorthand, and ay i oy rinciples of Economics; 
The Teaching of Business Subjects; Money and Banking; Pub- 
lic Problems. Second Term, July 6—August 9. Fundamentals of 
Typing, Shorthand, and Book eeping; Business Correspond- 
ence; Principles of Economics; Money and Banking; Industrial 
and Commercial Geography. Address, Dr. Otis Whaley, Head of 
Business Administration Department. 

CONWAY—ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two terms, June 1-July 6; July 7-August 10. Use of 
the Machine in Teaching Shorthand and Typewriting. Address, 
Business College Department, Normal Station. 


FAYETTEVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS: 
First Term, June 8-July 19. Economic Principles; Accounting; 
Office Management; Cost Accounting; Shorthand; Typewriting; 
Curriculum Construction in Business Education; Organization 
of Business Education; Special Methods of Teaching Com- 
mercial Subjects. Second Term, July 20-August 26. Economic 
Principles; Advanced Economics; Labor Problems; Commer- 
cial Law; International Trade; Readings in Economics. Ad- 
dress, Dr. H. G. Hotz, Director. 


California 


BERKELEY—ARMSTRONG COLLEGE: June 27-Au- 
gust 5. Methods in Bookkeeping and Accounting; Advertising; 
Marketing; Improved Methods in_ Teaching Zping, Short- 
hand; Transcription; Methods and Materials in Business Law, 
Business Practice; Curriculum and Methods in General Busi- 
ness being ay: Consumer-Business Education; Methods and 
Contents in Business Arithmetic, Salesmanship; Business Cor- 
respondence; Commercial Law; Beginning and Advanced Short- 
hand; Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; Dictation. Ad- 
dress, J. Evan Armstrong, President. 


BERKELEY—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: June 
27-August 5. Elementary Stenography; Demonstration and 
Methods of Teaching Shorthand and veewneess Elementary 
Typewriting; Principles of Accounting; Elementary Statistics; 

arketing; Advertising; Organization and Administration of 
Classes in Distributive a Subjects; Teaching Re- 
lated Distributive Subjects; Objectives and Curriculum Prob- 
lems in Commercial Education; The Practice of Education in 
the Modern High School. Address, Raymond G. Gettell, Dean of 
Summer Session. 


LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT 
LOS ANGELES: June 27-August 6. Hg of Accounting; 
Business Law; Advanced oe nvestments; Sales 
Management; Elements of Marketing; Elements of Economics; 
Economic Theory; Money and Banking; Labor Economics; 
Economic Geography; Problems in Public School Finance and 
Business Administration. Address, Summer Session O 


LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA: First Term, June 20-July 29. Office Appliances; 
Business Education for Adults; Curriculum and Methods in 
Gregg Shorthand; Curriculum and Methods in Typewriting; 
Seminar in Business Education; Curriculum Construction in 
Business Education; Thesis Seminar. Second Term, A st 1- 
September 2. Office Management; Problems in Business Educa- 
tion; Seminar in Business Education. Address, Lester B. Rogers, 
Dean of School of Education. 

LOS ANGELES—WOODBURY COLLEGE: July 5-Au- 
ust 12. Shorthand (including functional method); Typewriting; 
tlementary and Advanced re, Social Security Ac- 
counting; Salesmaaship; Advertising; Merchandising; Invest- 
ments; Public ae Business English; Business Corre- 
spondence; Commercial Law; Business Mathematics; Office 

raining; Commercial Art. Address, Dean of Summer Session. 
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Colorado 


BOULDER—UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO: Two terms, 
June 20-July 22; July 25-August 26. Beginning, Intermediate, 
and Advanced Stenography; Beginning and Intermediate Type- 
writing; Methods of Commercial Education; Accounting; 
Finance; General Management; Marketing. Address, Elmore 
Petersen, Dean of School of Business. 


DENVER—UNIVERSITY OF DENVER SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE: Two terms, June 20-July 22; July 26—August 26. 
Introductory Accounting; opening, Theory and Practice; 
Cost Accounting; Commercial Law; Principles of Economics; 
Economic Seminar; Money and Banking; Business Finance; 
Modern Advertising; Retailing Under the George-Deen Act; 
Marketing Problems; Modern Trends in Shorthand and Type- 
writing Instruction; Organization and Supervision of Com- 
mercial Education; Modern Trends in Teaching High School 
Bookkeeping; Typewriting; Shorthand; Business English. 
Address, Director A 7 Summer School. 

FORT COLLINS—COLORADO STATE COLLEGE: 
June 18-August 19. Methods in Teaching Beginning Type- 
writing and Shorthand; Methods in Teaching Advanced Type- 
— Shorthand; Progressive Indexing and Filing. Ad- 
dress, Dr. George T. Avery, Director of Summer Session. 

GREELEY—COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDU- 
CATION: Long Session, June 17-August 13; Short Session, 
July 2-August 18. Accounting; Bookkeeping; Business Law; 
Consumer Economics; Consumer Buying; Handwriting; 
Methods; Money and Banking; Office App lances; Personal 
Finance; Principles of Economics; Secretarial Practice; Short- 
hand; Typewriting; Retail Merchandising. Address, John H 
Shaw, Director of Publications. 


Connecticut 


HARTFORD—MORSE COLLEGE: July 15-August 13. 
Gregg Shorthand (functional method); Business English; Type- 
writing; Bookkeeping; Accounting. Address, W. E. Morse, 
Principal. 

NEW HAVEN—TEACHERS COLLEGE OF CONNECT- 
ICUT (Summer Term held at Yale University, New Haven): 
July 6-August 12. Practical Economics; Business Mathematics; 
Methods of Teaching Junior Business Training; Contemporary 
Economic Problems. Address, Franklin E. Pierce, State De- 
partment of Education, State Office Building, Hartford, Con- 


necticut. 
Florida 


GAINESVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA: Two 
Terms, June 13-July 22; July 26-August 26. Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Economics; Business Law; Accounting. Address, 
Registrar. 


Georgia 


MILLEDGEVILLE—GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN: June 16-August 26. Beginning Shorthand and 
Typewriting; Accounting; Methods in Commercial Subjects. 
Address, Edwin H. Scott, Director of Summer Session. 


Idaho 


MOSCOW—UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO: June 14-July 22. 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Methods of Commercial Teaching; 
Accounting; Economics; Business Law. Address, J. F. Messen- 
ger, Director of Summer Session. 


Illinois 


CARBONDALE—SOUTHERN ILLINOIS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 6-July 31. Shorthand; Type- 
writing; Accounting; Commercial Law; Salesmanship; Business 
Information. Address, T. L. Bryant, Head of Commerce Depart- 
ment. 


CHARLESTON—EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 13-August 5. Elementary and 
Advanced Typewriting and Shorthand; Principles and Problems 
of Office Practice; Secretarial Practice; Business Mathematics; 
Accounting; Business English; Business Law; Salesmanship; 
Advertising; Methods of Teaching Typewriting, Gregg Short- 
hand. Bookkeeping, Office Practice, Business Arithmetic; 
Problems in Business Education. Address, Dr. James M. Thomp- 
son, Head of Department of Commerce. 


CHICAGO—DE PAUL UNIVERSITY: June 23—July 30. 
Elements of Accounting; Business Law; Business Organization; 
Business English; Business Finance; Theory and Practice of 
Pitman Shorthand; Principles of Economics; Money and 
Banking; Principles of Marketing. Address, Dean of College of 
Commerce. 
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CHICAGO—THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO: Two 
Terms, June 20-July 22; July 25—August 26. _Typewriting; 
Gregg Shorthand Theory; Survey of Accounting, Business Law; 
Teaching of Typewriting, Stenography; Problems of Teaching 
Elementary Business Training; Problems of Business Educa- 
tion; Teaching of Accounting. Address, Office of the Dean, 
School of Business. 

EVANSTON—NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY: June 
20-August 13. Improvement of Teaching in Secondary Schools; 
Commercial Studies in Secondary Schools; Seminar for Inde- 
pendent Study in Commercial Education; Methods of Teaching 
Gregg Shorthand, Typewriting; Fundamentals of Accounting; 
Principles of Marketing; Current Social and Economic Prob- 
lems. Address, Director of Summer Session. 


MACOMB—WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 13-July 22; July 22-August 26. 
Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Shorthand, Typewrit- 
ing, Accounting; Commercial Law; Business Administration; 
Economics; Methods of Handwriting. Address, Dr. Clyde 
Beighey, Director of Summer Session. 


NORMAL—ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVER- 
SITY: June 11-August 5. Elementary and Advanced Account- 
ing, Gregg Shorthand, Roqewnings Methods and Materials in 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Junior Business Training; Business 
Law; Business Mathematics; Economics of Business; Business 
Organization; Business Finance; Merchandising. Address, 
Arthur Williams, Director of Commercial Education. 


Indiana 


BLOOMINGTON—IN DIANA UNIVERSITY: June 16- 
August 10. Introductory and Intermediate Accounting; Be- 
inning and Advanced Typewriting, Stenography; Income and 
Social Security Tax Procedure; Credits and Collections; 
Principles of Retailing; Personnel Management; <a 
Business Law; Secretarial Practice; Current Marketing Prob- 
lems. Address, Director of Summer Session. 


DANVILLE—CENTRAL NORMAL COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 13-July 15; July 18-August 19. Beginning and 
Advanced Shorthand, Typewriting, mee | Commercial 
Law; Office Practice; Methods of Commercial Teaching. Ad- 
dress, Mrs. Blanche M. Wean. 


INDIANAPOLIS—BUTLER UNIVERSITY: June 14- 
August 6. Accounting; Shorthand; Typewriting; Business Ad- 
ministration; Economics; Business Correspondence. Address, 
George F. Leonard, Director of Summer Session. 


MUNCIE—BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 13—July 15; July 18-August 19. Teaching of 
Shorthand and Typing; Teaching of Bookkeeping and General 
Business Education; Auditing Principles and Practice; Office 
Practice; General Business Education; Intermediate and Ad- 
vanced Typewriting; Secretarial Training; Current Problems 
in Teaching Business Subjects; Objective Tests and Measure- 
ments Applied to Business Subjects; Personality and Business 
Efficiency. Address, M. E. Studebaker, Head of Department of 
Business Education. 


TERRE HAUTE—INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: First Term, June 13-July 15. Penmanship and Spelling; 
Stenography; my pny Trends in Business Education; Type- 
writing; adeess Law; Business Letter ae Second Term, 
July 18-August 19. Accounting; Secretarial Studies; Stenog- 
raphy; Penmanship and Spelling; Typewriting; Office Organiza- 
tion and Management. Address, Shepherd Young, Head of Com- 
merce Department. ° 


lowa 


CEDAR FALLS—IOWA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 1—August 19. Penmanship; Elementary, Inter- 
mediate, and Advanced Shorthand, Typewriting; Machine Ac- 
counting; Elementary Accounting; Elementary and Advanced 
Commercial Law; Retail Merchandising; Methods in Junior 
Business Training; Problems in Commercial Education; The 
Teaching of Bookkeeping. Address, L. V. Douglas, Head of 
Department of Commercial Education. 


DES MOINES—DRAKE UNIVERSITY: June 13-Au- 
gust 19. Principles of Accounting; Business Administration; 
Business Law; Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects; 
Salesmanship; Principles of Marketing; Retail Store Manage- 
ment; Typewriting; Shorthand; Statistical Methods. Address, 
L. E. Hoffman, Dean of College of Commerce and Finance. 

IOWA CITY—THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA: 
June 11—-August §. Advanced Stenography (functional method); 
Materials and Methods for Teaching Typewriting, Selling, 
Business Training, Clerical Practices, Consumer-Business Train- 
ing; Administration of a College Department of Commercial 
Teacher-Training. Address, E. G. Blackstone. 


Kansas 


EMPORIA—KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 1-July 29. Elementary and Advanced Typewriting; Ele- 
mentary and Intermediate Accounting. Shorthand; Penman- 
ship; Problems in Business Education; Business Law; Money 
and Banking; Economics. Address, R. R. Pickett, Head of De- 
partment of Commerce. 
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HAYS—FORT HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE: 
May 31-July 29. Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced 
Typewriting; Elementary and Tecormediote Secretarial Science; 
Economic Geography; Principles of Accounting, Economics; 
Taxation; Finance; Seminar, Address, F. B. Lee, Dean. 


PITTSBURG—KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 6—August 5. General Commercial Methods Course; 
Principles of Commercial Education; Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in Commercial Subjects. Address, W. S. Lyerla, Head of 
Department of Commerce. 


Kentucky 


BOWLING GREEN—BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE: Two Terms, June 6-July 9; July 11-August 
13. Consumer Education; Commodity Buying: Economic 
Purchasing; Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects. Ad- 
dress, J. Murray Hill, Vice President. 


LEXINGTON—UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY: Two 
Terms, June 13-July 16; July 18-August 20. Methods of Teach- 
ing Secretarial Subjects; Methods and Materials in Teaching 
Accounting, General Business, Social-Business Subjects; 
Problems in Business Education; Seminar in Business Educa- 
tion;- The Commerce Curriculum; Marketing; Money and 
Banking. Address, Jesse E. Adams, Director of Summer Session. 


RICHMOND—EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 13-July 15; July 
18-August 19. Beginning Typewriting; Principles of Account- 
ing; Business English; Secretarial Practice; Business Organiza- 
tion; Advertising; Teaching of Stenography; Principles of 
Economics. Address, W. J. Moore, Head of Department of 
Commerce. 


Louisiana 


UNIVERSITY—LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY: 
June 6—August 4. Elementary and Intermediate Accounting; 
Sepeunting Reports and armen Business Correspondence; 
Salesmanship and Sales Management; Economic Principles; 
Money and Banking; Domeung, and Advanced Typewriting; 
Elementary Shorthand; Office Management; Problems of In- 
struction in Commercial Subjects in High School; Seminar in 
Merchandising. Address, C. A. Ives, Director of Summer School. 


Maine 


AUBURN—MAINE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE: July 
5-August 12. Methods and Theory Courses in Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping, Office Practice, Business Arithmetic. 
Address, Agnes Craig Seavey, Principal. 


Massachusetts 


BOSTON—BOSTON UNIVERSITY: July 5-August 13. 
Introduction to Accounting; Accounting Theory and Practice; 
Commercial Education in Secondary Schools; The High School 
Commercial Curriculum; Problems in Commercial Education; 
Teaching of Elementary Bookkeeping; Teaching of Greg 
Shorthand; Teaching Stenographic Office Practice; eaching 0! 
Typewriting; Demonstration Class in yoy | Typewriting; 
Seminar in Commercial Education. Address, Atlee L. Percy, 
Director of Summer Session, 688 Boylston Street. 


CAMBRIDGE—HARVARD UNIVERSITY: July 6- 
August 13. Vocational Education; Principles, Problems, and 
Practices in Consumer Education; Improvement of Instruction 
in Commercial Skill Subjects; Principles and Practices in Vo- 
cational Guidance; Counseling and Organizing for Vocational 
Guidance; Problems in Personnel Work with Girls in Schools 
and Colleges. Address, Harvard Summer School, Wadsworth 
House, Cambridge. 

Michigan 


ANN ARBOR—UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: June 
24-August 19. Improvements in Methods of Teaching Com- 
mercial Subjects; Research in Commercial Education; Voca- 
tional Gyidance and Placement; Business Law; Accounting; 
Extra-Curricular Activities in High Schools; Modern Social 
Problems; Personnel—Employment Relations. Address, J. M. 
Trytten. 

BIG RAPIDS—FERRIS INSTITUTE: Two Terms, May 
23-July 1; July 4-August 12. Methods of Teaching Secretarial 
Subjects; Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects; Short- 
hand; Typewriting; Office Training; Bookkeeping; Business 
Administration. Address, Dr. Merle S. Ward, President. 


KALAMAZOO—WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 27-August 5. Shorthand; Typewriting; Ad- 
vanced Dictation and Secretarial Practice; Accounting; Im- 
provement of Instruction in Commercial Subjects. Address, 
John C. Hoekje, Registrar. 


MOUNT PLEASANT—CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 27-August 5. Business Law; Advertising; 
Accounting; Typewriting. Address, Frank E. Robinson. 


YPSILANTI—CLEARY COLLEGE: June 27-August 6. 
Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects. Address, P. R. 
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Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS—UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: 
June 15-July 23. Special Methods and Directed Teaching in 
the Commercial Subjects; Economics; Business Administration. 
Address, Registrar. 


ST. CLOUD—MINNESOTA TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 18-July 22. Methods Courses in Typewriting; Business 
Relations; Bookkeeping. Address, A. E. Schneider, Head of 
Department of Business Education. * 


Mississippi 

CLEVELAND—DELTA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 1-July 6; July 6-August 11. Be- 
ginning Accounting; Personal Typewriting; Advanced Type- 
—s Consumer Education; Economics; Economic Geogra- 
hy; Business English; Curriculum Developments. Address, 

. William H. Zeigel, Dean of Faculty. 

HATTIESBURG—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 


6-A 19. Methods in Teaching Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Book eeping, Law, General Business, Business Economics, 
Economic Geography, Salesmanship, Advertising. Address, 


Cecil A. Rogers, Department of Commerce. 


UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI: Short 
Term, June 1-July 12; Long Term, June 1-July 30. Shorthand; 
Typewriting; Principles of Accounting; Cost Accounting; In- 
termediate Accounting. Address, J. W. Bell, Dean, School of 
Commerce. 


Missouri 


KIRKSVILLE—NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: ~_ 5. Shorthand; Per- 
sonal Sypewnling: Clerical Typewriting; Secretarial Type- 
writing; Elementary pountass Business Law; Retail Ac- 
counting; Office Appliances; The Teaching of Typewriting, 
Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Business Management. Address, 
Walter H. Ryle, President. 

MARYVILLE—NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: May 81-August 4. Penmanship; 
Typewriting; Accounting; Commercial Law; Business Statis- 
tics. Address, Uel W. Lamkin, President. 


SPRINGFIELD—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: May 
$0-August 4. Principles of Accounting; Advanced Accounting; 
Accounting Theory; Tax Accounting; Business Organization 
and Management; Banking Laws and Banking Problems; 
Business Law; Salesmanship; Advertising; Shorthand Theory; 
Shorthand Dictation; Typewriting; Office Training; Business 
Mathematics; Penmanship; General Business Training. Ad- 
dress, J. D. Delp, Head of Department of Commerce. 


WARRENSBURG—CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: May 80-August 4. Principles of 
Economics; Money and Banking; Introduction to Economics; 
Intermediate Accounting; Marketing; Commercial Law; 
Methods of Teaching Business Subjects in High School; Ele- 
mentary and Intermediate Shorthand; Dictation and Tran- 
scription; Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Type- 
writing; Office Practice. Address, Clay J. Anderson, Head of 
Commerce Department. 

Nebraska 


CHADRON—NEBRASKA STATE NORMAL COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 6-July 13; July 18-August 19. Be- 
ginning Typewriting; Penmanship Methods; Farm Accounting. 
Address, A. E. Kent, Registrar. 


KEARNEY—NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, May 31-July 8; July 9-August 12. Begin- 
ning and Advanced Accounting, Shorthand, Typewriting; 
Penmanship; Salesmanship; Law; Office Practice. Address, 
Charles Apel, Head of Commercial Department. 


LINCOLN—THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA: Short 
Session, June 7—July 15; Long Session, June 7—August 5. Type- 
writing; Shorthand; Secretarial Practice; Methods in Com- 
mercial Subjects. Address, R. D. Moritz. 


PERU—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 6-July 13; July 14-August 19. Beginning and Advanced 
Typewriting; Methods of Teaching Seca 3 Typewriting; 
Suchen: Mamenten Accounting; Commercial Law. Address, 
E. H. Hayward, Registrar. 


New Jersey 


NEW BRUNSWICK—RUTGERS UNIVERSITY: July 
6-August 12. Curricula and Courses of Study in Bookkeeping, 
Elementary Business Training, Commercial Geography, Com- 
mercial Law, Business Organization, Office Practice, Secretarial 
Training, Distributive Occupations; The Commercial Cur- 
riculum; Research Studies in Business Education. Address, 
Dr. C. E. Partch, Director of Summer Session. 

TRENTON—RIDER COLLEGE: June 21-August 19. 
Principles of Secondary Education; History of Education; 
Educational Tests and Measurements; Methods in Shorthand 
(functional method), Typewriting, Bookkeeping; Salesmanship; 
Accounting; Bookkeeping; Law; Economics; Typewriting; 

. Joseph W. Seay, Director of Summer 
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New Mexico 


LAS VEGAS—NEW MEXICO NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 
Two Terms, June 6-July 15; July 16-August 19. Methods of 
Teaching Secretarial Subjects; Methods of Teaching Socio- 
Business _ Business Education in Secondary Schools; 
Seminar in Business Education; Principles of Mecsseasets 
Content Courses in Typewriting, Shorthand, Accounting. 
Address, Robert E. Slaughter, Acting Head of Department of 
Commerce. 

SILVER CITY—NEW MEXICO STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 6-July 29. Principles of Typewriting; Per- 
sonnel and Labor Relations; Organization of Sodan kee. 
prises. Address, Leon M. Bower, Director of Summer Session. 


New York 


ALBANY—NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: July 5-August 16. Business Mathematics; Prin- 
ciples of ne en Economic Geography; Office Machine 
Practice; Business Law; Elementary and Advanced Type- 
writing, Shorthand; Salesmanship; Secretarial Practice; Busi- 
ness Organization and Management; Problems in Business Law. 
Address, Office of Summer Session. 


BUFFALO—THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO: July 5- 
August 18. Principles of Accounting; Intermediate and Ad- 
vanced Accounting; Cost Accounting; Elements of Economics; 
Business Cycles and Industrial Development; Problems in 
Business Education; Marketing Problems; Business Statistics; 
Research in Industrial and Technical Education. Address, 
Summer Session Director 


CHAUTAUQUA—CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER SCHOOLS: 
July 11-August 19. Business Arithmetic; Business Law; Prin- 
ciples of Accounting; Methods of Teaching Elementary Book- 
keeping; Advanced Shorthand and Secretarial Training; Type- 
writing; Elementary Gregg Shorthand; Office Training; Meth- 
ods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand Theory. Address, Chautauqua 
Summer S Office, Chautauqua, New York. 

NEW YORK—TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY: July 6—August 18. The Supervision of Com- 
mercial Education; Objectives and Curriculum Problems of 
Commercial Education; Orientation Course in Teaching 
Methods for Commercial Subjects; Improvements of the 
Teaching of Typewriting, Shorthand, Transcription, Book- 
keeping, Junior Business Training, Social-Business Subjects; 
The Teaching of Office Practice. Address, Hamden L. Forkner. 


NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY: First Term, 
June 6-July 1. Foundations of Business Education; Curriculum 
Construction in Business Education; Business Life of New York 
City. S Term, July 5-August 12, Methods of Teachin 
Office Practice, Introduction to Business, Elementary a 
Advanced Bookkeeping, Advanced Shorthand Dictation and 
Transcription; Demonstration and Methods of Teaching Type- 
writing, Gregg Shorthand; jem my A Social-Business Sub- 
jects; Curriculum Construction in Business Education; Prin- 
ciples and Problems of Office Practice; Seminar in Business 
Education; —o— of Business Education. Address, 
Professor Paul S. Lomax, Washington Square East. 


SYRACUSE—SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
July 6-August 12; August 15-September 17. Supervision and 
Administration of Commercial Education; Principles and 
Problems in Commercial Education; Research Studies in Busi- 
ness Education; Methods and Materials in Teaching Introduc- 
tion to Business, Bookkeeping, Accounting, Commercial Arith- 
metic; Office Organization and Management; Methods of 
Teaching Shorthand and Ly ny Beginning Typewriting, 
Shorthand. Address, Dr. Ernest Reed, Director of Summer 
Session. 

North Carolina 


CULLOWHEE—WESTERN CAROLINA TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 11-July 21; July 28—August 31. 
Elementary and Advanced an mk Stenography; Business 
— Address, Cecil H. Allen, Director of Summer 

chool. 

GREENSBORO—THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA: Two Terms, June 
8-July 16; July 18-August 26 Sepang Accounting; 
Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects. Address, Dr. W. 
C. Jackson, Dean of Administration. 


North Dakota 


MINOT—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 6-July 
29. Typewriting; Shorthand; Bookkeeping. Address, Registrar. 
Ohio 

AKRON—UNIVERSITY OF AKRON: June 20-July 29. 
Accounting; Business Administration; Problems of Consumers; 
cos and Advertising; Office Methods; Business Letters; 
Shorthand Theory; Beginning and Advanced T pewriting; 
Secretarial Theory; Intermediate Dictation; ethods in 
Secretarial Subjects. Address, Director of Summer Session. 

BOWLING GREEN—STATE COLLEGE: June 13- 
August 6. Beginning and Advanced Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Accounting; Methods in Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeep- 
ing; Salesmanship; Introduction to Business; Economics. 
Address, E. G. Knepper. 
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CINCINNATI—UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI: Two 
Terms, June 20-July 26; July 26—August 27. Curriculum Con- 
struction in Commercial Education; Evaluation of Teaching 
Methods and Practices in Commercial Education; Beginning 
Riven a Shorthand; Guidance. 
Pechstein, Director of Summer Session. 

COLUMBUS—THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY: Two 
Terms, June 21—July 27; July 28-September 2. Accounting; 
Business Organization; Economics; English; Commercial 
Geography. Address, Entrance Board, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


Address, Dean L. A. 


FINDLAY—FINDLAY COLLEGE: June 14-August 6. 
Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting, Short- 
hand; Office Practice; Accounting; Business Letter Writing; 
Commercial Law; Principles and Problems of Economics; 
Methods in Commercial Teaching; Office Machines and 
Practice. Address, E. E. Magoon. 


KENT—KENT STATE UNIVERSITY: June 20-August 
12. Advanced Accounting; Financing of Corporations; Con- 
sumer Purchasing; International Commercial Relations; Prob- 
lems and Trends in Salesmanship, Merchandising; Beginning 
and Advanced Typewriting, Shorthand, Accounting. Address, 
Arden L. Allyn. 


SPRINGFIELD—WITTENBERG COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 18—July 16; July 18-August 19. Accounting Prin- 
ciples; Problems in Business Administration; Beginning and 
Advanced Shorthand, boy cer Teaching of Commercial 
Subjects. Address, Grace Hannaford, Registrar. 


Oklahoma 


EDMOND—CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: May 31-July 29. prpovntings Shorthand; Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting; Business Methods; Commercial Law; 
Economics. Address, Earl Clevenger, Head of Commerce De- 
partment. 


STILLWATER—OKLAHOMA A. AND M. COLLEGE: 
May 31-July 29. Elementary and Intermediate Accounting; 
Business Law; Advertising; Problems in Commercial Educa- 
tion; High School Commercial Curriculum; Improvement of 
Instruction in Consumer Education, Merchandising, Book- 
keeping, Secretarial baa Principles of Economics; Money 
and Banking; Typewriting; Beginning and Intermediate Short- 
hand; Business Correspondence; Office Management. Address, 
Dr. McKee Fisk. 


Pennsylvania 


BLOOMSBURG—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 20-July 30; Post Session, August 1-August 20. Business 
Mathematics; Business Organization and Finance; Shorthand; 
Typewriting; Bookkeeping and Accounting; Business Law; 
Stenographic Office Practice; Methods of Teaching Com- 
mercial Courses. Address, W. C. Forney, Head of Department 
of Commerce. 


GROVE CITY—GROVE CITY COLLEGE: June 27- 
August 5. Beginning and Advanced Accounting, Stenography, 
Typewriting; Office Practice; Economic Geography; Sales- 
manship; arketing; Economics; Principles of Commercial 
Education. Address, Weir C. Ketler, President. 


INDIANA—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 20-July 30; August 1-August 20. Theory and 
Methods Courses in Commercial Education. Address, G. G. 
Hill, Director, Department of Business Education. 


PHILADELPHIA—TEMPLE UNIVERSITY: June 27- 
August 6. Principles and Advanced Principles of Accounting; 
Cost Accounting; —- Business Law; The High School 
Commercial Curriculum; Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping, 
Typewriting, Commercial Arithmetic, Retail Selling, 
Practice; Principles of Marketing. Address, Registrar. 


PHILADELPHIA—UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVA- 
NIA: June 27-August 9. Problems in Commercial Education; 
Teaching the Social-Business Subjects in the Secondary School; 
Accounting; Economics; Education; Finance; Geography; 
Principles of Retail Salesmanship. Address, W. L. Einolf, 
School of Education. 


PITTSBURGH—THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTS- 
BURGH: July 6—August 12. Advanced Typewriting; Methods 
of Teaching Typewriting, Gregg Shorthand; Consumer-Busi- 
ness Education; Content and Methods of Teaching Com- 
mercial Arithmetic; Methods and Materials of Teaching Book- 
keeping; Curriculum Making for Commercial Courses; Ele- 
mentary and Advanced Principles of Accounting; Business Law; 
Principles of Economics; Finance; Statistics. Address, F. 
Shockley, Director of Summer Session. 


SELINSGROVE—SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY: 
June 27-August 6. Bookkeeping Methods; Office Practice; 
Salesmanship; Machine Accounting; Methods of Teaching 
Shorthand ecdiionaiie Accounting; Economics; Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Junior Business Training Methods. Addr 

irector of Summer Session. 


fice 
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South Carolina 


ROCK HIiLL—WINTHROP COLLEGE: Short Term, 
June 6-July 16; Long Term, June 6-A 6. Shorthand; 
Typewriting; Accounting; Marketing; Business Law; Business 
English; Business Finance; Mathematics of Finance. Address, 
Willis D. Magginis, Director of Summer School. 


South Dakota 


ABERDEEN—THE NORTHERN NORMAL AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL SCHOOL: June 18-July 22. Accounting; Sales- 
manship; Typewriting; Shorthand; Secretarial Science; Cur- 
riculum Construction. Address, C. G. Lawrence, i 

VERMILLION—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA: 
June 7-July 15. Shorthand; Typewriting; Principles of Ac- 
counting; Cost Accounting; Corporation Finance; Seminar; 
Principles of Economics. Address, Director of Summer Session. 


Tennessee 


KNOXVILLE—THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE: 
Two Terms, June 18—July 20; July 21-August 26. The Teach- 
ing of Typewriting and Shorthand; Curriculum Construction in 
Business Education; Graduate Seminar; Typewriting; Secre- 
tarial Problems; Business Letters and Reports; Teaching the 
Social-Business Subjects; Office Methods; Secretarial Problems; 
Office Management. Address, Director of Summer Session. 


NASHVILLE—GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: June 6-August 19. Business Principles; Prob- 
lems in Business Education; Fundamentals of Secretarial Train- 
ing; Seminar in Business Education; Typewriting; Materials 
and Methods in General Business Education; Business Prin- 
ciples. Address, Secretary. 


Texas 


COMMERCE—EAST TEXAS STAT TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 6-July 12; July 18-August 27. 
Elementary Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting; High School 
Bookkeeping; Teaching Commercial Subjects; Junior Business 
= Business Letter Writing. Address, John S. Windell, 

egistrar. 


HUNTSVILLE—SAM HOUSTON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two terms, June 7—July 15; July 18-Au,ust 26. 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Office Practice; Business Principles; 
Elementary a Advanced Accounting; Business Organization 
and Finance; Salesmanship; Mathematics of Finance; Business 
Correspondence; Corporation Finance. Address, J. Roy Wells, 
Head, Department of Business Administration. 

NACOGDOCHES—STEPHEN F. AUSTIN STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 6-July 15; July 
18-August 26. Typewriting and Office Practice; Secretarial 
Practice; Principles of Accounting; Shorthand; Cost Account- 
ing; Auditing Principles; Shorthand Review; Methods in 
Teaching Commercial Subjects. Address, E. M. Sowell, Regis- 
trar. 

SAN MARCOS-SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 6-August 26. Elementary 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting; Secretarial Science; 
Business Law; Penmanship; Governmental Accounting; 
Auditing. Address, Registrar. 

WACO—BAYLOR UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, June 6- 
July 12; July 18-August 19. Introductory Accounting; Cost 
Accounting; Accounting Seminar; Corporation Finance; Busi- 
ness Law; Business Correspondence; The Teaching of Com- 
mercial Work; Elementary Typewriting; Shorthand and Type- 
writing. Address, F. M. Allen, Registrar. 

WICHITA FALLS—HARDIN JUNIOR COLLEGE: 
June 2-July 30. Elementary and Advanced Accounting; Prin- 
ciples and Problems of Economics; Business Composition; 
Elementary and Advanced Typewriting, Shorthand. Address, 

eorge M. Crutsinger, Director. 


Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY—UNIVERSITY OF UTAH: June 
18-July 22; Post Session, July 26-August 19. Typewriting; 
Stepegraghy’ General Introduction to Economics; Inter- 
mediate Economic Theory. Address, Milton Bennion, Director 
of Summer Session. 


Vermont 


BURLINGTON—UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT: July 
6-August 18. Methods of ~—s Secretarial Subjects; Type- 
—- Address, Dr. Bennett C. Douglass, Director of Summer 

chool. 


Virginia 
FREDERICKSBURG—MARY WASHINGTON COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 13—July 16; July 18-August 20. Be- 
ginning and Advanced Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting; 
ffice and Secretarial Practice and Management; Money and 


Banking; Advanced Stenography; Business Law. Address, Dr 
J. H. Dodd, Director of Summer Session. 
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UNIVERSITY—THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: 
Two Terms, June 20-July 30; August 1-September 8. Elemen- 
tary, Intermediate, and Advanced Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Typewrting; The Teaching of Secretarial Subjects; The Teach- 
ing of Bookkeeping and Clerical Practice; Commercial Law; 
Economic Geography; Survey and Principles of Economics; 
Elements of Accounting; Public Finance. Address, Registrar, 
Summer Quarter, Box 1837. 

Washington 


PULLMAN—THE STATE COLLEGE OF WASHING- 
TON: June 20—August 12. Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping, 
Business Liye: my Shorthand, Typewriting; A Business Cur- 
riculum for the High School; Labor Problems; Economics of 
Consumption; Principles of Economics; Secretarial English; 
Typewriting; Beginning Shorthand; Shorthand Review; Tran- 
—— ethods and Materials; Principles of Accounting. 
Address, Dr. A. A. Cleveland, Director of Summer Session. 


SEATTLE—UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: Two 
Terms, June 20-July 20; July 21-August 19. Business Law; 
Principles of Secomatings Money and Banking; Methods in 
Teaching Typewriting, Shorthand, and all Commercial Sub- 
jects. Address, Director of Summer Session. 


Wisconsin 


WHITEWATER—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
20-July 29. Shorthand Methods; Office Practice; Research in 
Shorthand Methods; Advanced Typewriting Methods; Comp- 
tometery; Advanced Business Correspondence; Political 
Science; Labor Problems; Cooperative Marketing; Penman- 
ship. Address, Paul A. Carlson, Director of Commercial Educa- 
tion. 


Wyoming 


LARAMIE—THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING: Two 
Terms, June 13-July 15; July 20-August 26. Elementary Ac- 
counting; Business Administration; Elementary Typownene 
Stenography; Indexing and Filing; Elementary tatistical 
Methods; Elements of il Law; Investments; Income Tax 
Procedure. Address, C. R. Maxwell, Director of Summer Session. 


Important Changes in New York 


Several recent changes have taken place 
in the public school system of New York 
City. The following changes will be of 
interest to the many friends of those con- 
cerned: 

William A. Hamm, first assistant in his- 
tory and civics in Walton High School, has 
been appointed to the post of assistant 
superintendent in the high school division. 

Margaret C. Byrne, first assistant in 
mathematics at Bryant High School, has 
been appointed principal of Wadleigh High 
School. 

Elizabeth T. Fitzpatrick, first assistant in 
biological science at George Washington 
High School, has been appointed principal of 
Bay Ridge High School. 

Harold Fields, chairman of the social 
studies department at Benjamin Franklin 
High School, has been appointed acting as- 
sistant director of evening schools. 

Charles E. Amend, chairman of the short- 
hand and typewriting department at Port 
Richmond High School, will take Dr. John 
B. Walsh’s place as chairman of the short- 
hand and typewriting department at Morris 
High School. 

Dr. John B. Walsh, chairman of the short- 
hand and typewriting department at Morris 
High School, has been appointed principal 
of the Flushing High School. 
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University of Oklahoma Expands 


In the January issue 
of Tur BALANCE SHEET, 
there was an announce- 
ment in regard to the ap- 
pointment of E. E. Hat- 
field to the faculty of the 
University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma. The 
latest announcement in 
regard to the expansion 
of the commercial teach- 
er-training department is 
the appointment of C. 
Guy Brown, who will 
handle courses in the de- 
partment of commercial 
teacher training. 

The new department is an outgrowth of 
the demand for properly qualified commer- 
cial teachers in the State of Oklahoma. The 
work is being sponsored jointly by the Col- 
lege of Education, headed by Dean Ellsworth 
Collings, and the College of Business Ad- 
ministration, under Dean Arthur B. Adams. 
Undergraduate work and graduate work will 
be offered, leading to the degree of Master 
of Commercial Education. 


Mr. Brown is scheduled to teach the fol- 
lowing courses: “Teaching Procedure in 
Commercial Subjects,” “Curriculum Making 
in the Commercial Subjects,” and “General 
Business Training.” Rose Leske and E. E. 
Hatfield will offer courses in secretarial 
science, shorthand, typewriting, and other 
business subjects. 

For several years Mr. Brown has been a 
leader in commercial education in the State 
of Oklahoma and has been active in many 
associations. He is at present director of 
commercial education of the public schools 
of Oklahoma City and will assume his new 
duties at the University of Oklahoma during 
the summer. 


Mr. Brown originally graduated from 
Tyler Commercial College, Tyler, Texas, 
and later graduated from the School of 
Business Administration of the University of 
Oklahoma. He has since completed graduate 
courses in such schools as the University of 
Oklahoma, the University of Chicago, Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, and Harvard 
University. 

In addition to his professional experience, 
Mr. Brown has had practical business ex- 
perience as a bookkeeper, a sales clerk, and 
a bank clerk. He has also had some pro- 
motional experience and some general office 
experience. 





C. Guy Brown 
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Central Association 

The Central Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual convention in the 
Hotel Martin, Sioux City, Iowa, on Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, May 5, 6, and 7. 

E. B. Lyons of Bayless Business College, 
Dubuque, Iowa, will preside over the 
Manager’s Day program on May 5. The 
general session will begin on Friday morning, 
May 6. Dorothy Hamilton of the Hamilton 
School of Commerce, Mason City, Iowa, 
will preside over this meeting. Leora John- 
son of Cedar Rapids Business College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, will preside over the private 
school meeting on Friday. Lois McColloch 
of Sheldon High School, Sheldon, Iowa, will 
preside over the high school meeting on 
Friday. The banquet will be held on Friday 
evening. 

Saturday morning, May 7, will be-devoted 
to a general assembly presided over by Jay 
R. Johnson of West High School, Waterloo, 


Iowa. 


Alpha lota Sorority 

Three new chapters have been added to 
the roster of Alpha Iota, international honor- 
ary business sorority, in the last two months. 

The installation of Delta Xi Chapter at 
the Pasadena Business College, Pasadena, 
California, was held on February 4. Mrs. J. 
W. Bean, Regional Councilor, Los Angeles, 
presided over the initiation ceremony of the 
eighteen charter members. 

Delta Omicron Chapter, Idaho’s first 
chapter of Alpha Iota, was installed in Link’s 
School of Business, Boise, Idaho, on March 
12. Mrs. Florence P. Evans, Regional 
Councilor, and Mrs. Emma Flandro, both 
of L. D. S. Business College, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, installed the group of twenty-four 
charter members. 

Lambda Chi Chapter was installed on 
March 19 in the Illinois College of Com- 
merce, Chicago, Illinois, by Ethel Stewart, 
Regional Councilor, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
There were eighteen in the charter group. 








Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


The forty-first annual convention of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
was held in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on April 13-16. 
W. E. Douglas, president of Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Delaware, is the retiring presi- 
dent. He deserves congratulations upon a 
very successful convention. 

More than 600 members attended the an- 
nual banquet. All the sectional meetings 
were well attended. The total membership 
is now 2,846. The next convention will be 
held in New York City in 1939. 

The newly elected officers are as follows: 
president, Harry I. Good, associate superin- 
tendent of secondary education, Buffalo, 
New York; vice president, Conrad J. Saphier, 


Tildon High School, Brooklyn, New York; 
secretary, Raymond C. Goodfellow, director 
of commercial education, Board of Educa- 
tion, Newark, New Jersey; treasurer, Arnold 
M. Lloyd (re-elected), Banks College, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. The new members 
of the executive board are: Katherine W. 
Ross, Boston Clerical School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; R. G. Walters, Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania. 


In the photograph below, the new officers are shown 
in the first row, left to right, as follows: Harry I. Good, 
Conrad J. Saphier, Raymond C. Goodfellow, and 
Arnold M. Lloyd. In the second row, members of the 
board, left to right, are as follows: W. E. Douglas (re- 
tiring president), Clinton A. Reed, Edward P. Jennison, 
John G. Kirk. The two new members of the board are 
not shown. 
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There are THREE of us 


working for you in... 


COMMERCIAL LAW 


FOURTH EDITION—By Peters and Pomeroy 


I represent the personal viewpoint. You will find me 
in every part, and I pop my head up frequently to show 
you how the subject matter you are studying will be of 
value to you and to everyone as an individual. 





I represent the businessman’s point of view. You 
will find me, too, in every part. I show you how law is an 
indispensable aid to business, and I explain some of the 
principles and procedures that are commonly misunder- 
stood and frequently get business men into trouble. 





I represent society in general. [| feel that I am most 
important, and therefore I take a prominent place. I am 
last but not least. You will find me in every part, con- 
stantly pointing out the social significance of law. I shall 
give you an appreciation of law as a social institution, and I 
am therefore confident that you will have a greater respect 
for and understanding of our legal rules and processes. 





COMMERCIAL LAW, Fourth Edition, is distinctly new and original. The 
three points mentioned above are just a few of the important new features. 
In the new book you will find new topics pertaining to labor legislation 
and to other subjects. New cases have been introduced. The discussions 
have been amplified and improved. New case examples and new pictures 
are used to strengthen each part. 


= 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Tri-State Meeting 


The spring convention of the Tri-State 
Commercial Education Association was held 
in the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, on April 8 and 9. R. F. Webb 
presided over the meeting. 

At the morning session on Saturday, Judge 
Sara Soffel of Pittsburgh spoke on “‘Charac- 
ter Education.” Dr. R. R. Aurner of the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, spoke on “Propaganda or Truth in Busi- 
ness Education?” At the luncheon meeting, 
Frank M. Totton, vice president of Chase 
National Bank, New York City, spoke on 
“Adjustments.” 

The Association has a paid-up member- 
ship of 600. Approximately 750 teachers at- 
tended the meeting. 

Kennard C. Goodman of John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, was elected presi- 
dent for 1938-39. The other new officers are 
as follows: first vice president, R. L. Faw- 
cett, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; second vice president, George 
C. Stover, Sharon High School, Sharon, 
Pennsylvania; treasurer, Russell Bobbitt, 
Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; secretary, Laila Kilchenstein, 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mrs. Margaret H. Ely of Margaret 
Morrison School, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was 
elected to the executive committee to take 


the place of Dr. E. G. Miller, who retired. 


Mr. Burlingame Goes to R. B. I. 


Billings Burlingame of Worcester, New 
York, has accepted a position to teach in the 
Rochester Business Institute, Rochester, 
New York. For two years, Mr. Burlingame 
has been head of the commercial department 
of the Cherry Valley High School, Cherry 
Valley, New York. 


. a * 
Congratulations to T. P. Davis 


T. P. Davis, president of the Davis Busi- 
ness College and Private Secretarial School 
of Toledo, Ohio, deserves congratulations 
upon the fine new building his school will 
occupy at the beginning of the fall session. 
The building is being completely remodeled 
and will be thoroughly modern and air- 
conditioned. Mr. Davis has leased the entire 
second floor of the new building for his school 
for a period of ten years. The school was 
organized originally in 1881 by Mr. Davis’s 
father and has been in continuous operation. 
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Future of Course 
(Continued from page 400) 


of history of industry or a year of history of 
industry and commerce as one of its standard 
units, just as it now has a year of geogra- 
phy as one of its units. 

There has been some discussion lately as 
to whether the commercial course is to lose 
its subjects to the other departments. I have 
little fear that this will happen, but some 
things will have to be done if the department 
is to come into its own as soon as it should 
and without a great deal of confusion and 
lost motion. 

The reason that economics and geography 
are lost from the commercial department in 
many schools is that there is a lack of prop- 
erly prepared teachers. The background of 
too many of our commercial teachers is nar- 
row. They have specialized in technical com- 
mercial courses only. The schools preparing 
such teachers are partially at fault, for few 
of these schools have given other courses. I 
am informed that this condition is being cor- 
rected. 

To sum up, then, the commercial depart- 
ment is developing into a high school of com- 
merce, autonomous and having its own point 
of view and its own place in our educational 
life. All the courses in the commercial de- 
partment should be socialized as far as possi- 
ble to fit students for living rather than for a 
particular position. 

Wider preparation and less specialization 
on the part of commercial teachers will help 
the department to hold its own against other 
departments and to find its rightful place in 


the community. 
* * * 


Letter Writing 
(Continued from page 396) 


received. Some of these letters were the 
follow-up type, while others were designed 
to sell from the first letter. 

Samples of collection letters were obtained 
from credit bureaus and some of the students 
brought in copies of letters which they en- 
countered. The introductory addresses were 
removed before the letters were presented 
to the class. 

Of course, letters came into the school 
office from time to time. Some of these were 
used as supplementary material. 

When the material which should be in the 
lessons was finally in shape, it was mimeo- 
graphed so that each individual lesson could 
be handed to each student, thereby giving 
concrete material from which to work. 
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Prominent Commercial Educators on Vacation 


The photograph below was taken in 
Florida recently and was submitted to the 
editor of Tue Bauance Sueet by Horace 
Healey of New York City. The picture was 
taken by Freeman P. Taylor of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, who is not in the picture. 

Those in the group in the top row, from 
left to right, are: A. H. Barbour, Nashua, 
New Hampshire; J. Lewie Harman, Bow- 
ling Green, Kentucky; H. A. Howard, 











Rockland, Maine; C. C. Craft, Concord, 
New Hampshire; Sherman McVeigh, North 
Adams, Massachusetts; E. L. Brown, Rock- 
land, Maine; Clay D. Slinker, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Horace Healey, New York City; W. 
F. Magee, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

The ladies in the bottom row, from left 
to right, are: Mrs. A. H. Barbour, Mrs. 
Clay D. Slinker, Mrs. C. C. Craft, Mrs. J. 
Lewie Harman, Mrs. Horace Healey. 
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UNFORTUNATELY 


many graduates cannot spell 
correctly and do not have good 


BUSINESS SPELLER 


therefore has a place in your school 


The following is the plan of the contents: (a) rules of spelling; (b) guides for pronun- 
ciation; (c) new words; (d) words with new meanings; (e) words common in business; 
(f) words common in special fields, such as transportation, insurance, education, 
and agriculture. Pronunciations and definitions are provided. Additional dictionary 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Chicago 


vocabularies 


San Francisco Dallas 
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Romance of Economics 
(Continued from page 390) 


classes, a single current event has furnished 
the inspiration for six weeks of research, 
recitation, and discussion, the text being 
used as a reference book. A secretary kept a 
record of the day’s work and this record was 
available for a review and as a guide to those 
who had been absent. 

When the Morrow Castle burned, several 
students did an extended research and cal- 
culation to determine the economic loss 
occasioned by the catastrophe. Other stu- 
dents have been intrigued by the tremendous 
cost of crime as they estimated payments to 
labor of all kinds connected with kidnap- 
pings, scandals, and murder trials. While 
it is our policy to avoid religious and political 
arguments, we have never evaded any topic 
which the students wished to discuss im- 
partially, carefully labeling fact and opinion. 

It may be that we have more freedom in 
our classroom than other teachers have, but, 
wherever possible, we heartily recommend 
that all students of business have an in- 
creased opportunity to discover the romance 
of economics in the current events of the day. 
The valuable information and opinion in a 
good metropolitan daily newspaper is as 
satisfactory teaching material when it is a 
week old as when it is just off the press. 
Therefore, the teacher, hard-pressed for time, 
need not despair of taking advantage of the 
older issues of these papers taken from the 
library racks or brought from home by the 
students who have them available. It is not 
so much more equipment that we need 
throughout our country’s schools, but the 
willingness on the part of teachers and 
students to make a thorough use of materials 
already supplied. Let economy begin in the 
economics classroom, and with this economy, 
rediscover the romance in the news, the 
romance of man’s getting and spending, the 
romance of economics in current events. 


Students Need Apprenticeship 
(Continued from page $94) 


been fully mastered, he should have the 
privilege of entering a regular precedure 
room where there is a set-up of office depart- 
ments, including as many types of office ma- 
chines as possible; he should take his place 
in this room and he should work through at 
least two months’ actual office work success- 
fully before he is recommended to any 
business house. 

One of the most pathetic things the stu- 
dent in shorthand and typing has to meet 
after he graduates from a commercial school 
is the fact that he has not gone far enough. 
Certainly he has learned his lessons and he 
has worked on his speed studies, but what 
more has he accomplished? He has just 
heard one voice; when he gets a position and 
hears another’s voice, he becomes confused. 

There isn’t a school, of any size, that 
doesn’t have within its own institution suf- 
ficient office responsibilities to give the 
students practice with reality. 

Also, no institution can afford at this time 
to issue certificates of completion on tech- 
nical matters only. There must be a training 
and a rating on matters of business ethics 
for the particular field, and a general under- 
standing of moral standards. 

We are fast learning that the single indi- 
vidual must have more than one lone ac- 
complishment. His specialty must rest on 
a background of related activities. It is 
truly helpful if the billing clerk understands 
filing, typing, and the handling of a switch- 
board. These are all activities which may be 
found in a single office. In other words, it is 
the well-rounded individual with an added 
specialty, who is in demand. It is a reason- 
able demand, and one which every individual 
student should be able to meet with a little 
adjustment made in our general education 
and professional training. It is certainly 
worth while to work it out. 








Social Education Conference 


“Social Education” will be the theme of 
the 1938 Stanford Education Conference to 
be held at Stanford University, California, 
on July 6-10. 

Among those who will participate in the 
program are: William Heard Kilpatrick, 
Lewis Mumford, William Ogburn, and Ray 
Lyman Wilbur. A detailed program has been 
prepared covering all phases of social educa- 
tion. For information, write Grayson N. 
Kefauver, dean of the School of Education, 
Stanford University, California. 
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Ohio Business Schools 


E. E. Merville, president of the Ohio Busi- 
ness Schools Association, announces that the 
annual convention of the Association will be 
held in Columbus, Ohio, on Friday and 
Saturday, May 13 and 14. There will be a 
dinner on Friday evening at 6:30 P. m., 
which will be followed by entertainment. 
The serious part of the program will begin on 
Saturday morning, at which time members 
will be asked to discuss and to vote upon six 
important questions that have already been 
announced to the members. 
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Business Arithmetic 


[ BUSINESS ARITHMETIC in ACTION 
through the problems 


in business 


practice 





By Curry and Rice 


Drill problems and practical problems are included 
with every chapter. In every unit there is a special 
chapter on business practice. The problems in business 
practice are based upon the merchant; the manufac- 
turer; the farmer; and numerous functional applications, 
such as accounting, office practice, and selling. The 
course is tied up intimately with other courses in the 
curriculum. Emphasis is placed upon correct business 
practice as well as on correct arithmetical calculations. 


Available in a long or a short volume with a teachers’ 
manual and a teachers’ key. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


San Francisco 


New York Dallas 
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Some Types of Business 
Practice Problems: 


e Property Tax 

e Income Tax 

e Life Insurance 

e Co-Insurance 

e Adjustment of Loss 
e Investment in Bonds 
e Dividends 

e Profit 

e Partnership 

e Commissions 

e Labor Cost 

e Cost of Goods 
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Catholic High School Typing Contest 


The every-pupil typewriting contest spon- 
sored annually by the Catholic High School 
Typist Association was held recently in each 
of the schools holding membership in the 
Association. Thirty-seven Catholic secondary 
schools participated with a total of 1,336 
contestants in both the novice and the 
amateur divisions. 

A championship trophy was awarded to 
the highest ranking school according to class 
median in both the novice and the amateur 
divisions. A second and a third trophy was 
given to the second and the third ranking 
schools. Each of these trophies becomes the 
permanent property of the school that wins 
it three times. The ten highest ranking in- 
dividuals received ribbon awards. 

The following are the winners of the school 
trophies in the amateur division: first place, 
St. Ludger Academy, Creighton, Nebraska; 
second place, Mount St. Benedict’s Academy, 
Crookston, Minnesota; third place, St. 
Xavier’s, Junction City, Kansas. 

In the novice division, the following 
schools are the winners of the school trophies: 
first place, Mount St. Benedict’s Academy, 
Crookston, Minnesota; second place, St. 
Ludger Academy, Creighton, Nebraska; 
third place, St. Mary’s Academy, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 

The Catholic High School Typist Asso- 
ciation was organized in 1933 in Hays, 
Kansas, and since then has retained its head- 
quarters at St. Joseph’s College and Military 
Academy. This Association is officially ap- 
proved by the Most Reverend Francis J. 
Tief, D. D., bishop of the Concordia diocese. 

The board of directors includes: honorary 
president, Father Alfred Carney, O. M. Cap., 
president of St. Joseph’s College, Hays; 
president, G. W. Gatschet, St. Joseph’s 
College, Hays; vice president, Father 
Matthew Pekari, O. M. Cap., St. Joseph’s 
College, Hays; secretary, Sister M. Lucida, 
Girls’ Catholic High School, Hays; treasurer, 
Sister M. Bernita, Sacred Heart High School, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

a * o 


Administrative Conference 


Professor G. G. Hill, director of the de- 
partment of business education of the State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
sponsored his usual spring conference in 
commercial education. The conference was 
held on the campus on Saturday, April 30. 

This year, the theme of the discussion was 
“Administrative Problems in High School 
Business Education.” 
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Caleulator 
Courses 


KEY-DRIVEN 
CALCULATOR COURSE 


CRANK-DRIVEN 
CALCULATOR COURSE 


Both books are essentially self-teach- 
ing. Each is a combined workbook . 
and textbook. 


THE KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE contains 54 assignments 
and 6 achievement tests. 


The CRANK-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE consists of 25 regular as- 
signments and 5 achievement tests. 
The touch system of operation is 
stressed from the very beginning. 


Teachers’ manuals are available. 
Write for more information if such 
courses are offered or planned in 
your school. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


San Francisco 
New York Dallas 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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Appointment at Greensboro 
Dr. W. C. Jackson, 


dean of administration at 
Woman’s College of the 
University of North Car- 
olina, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, has _ recently 
announced the appoint- 
ment of Thomas W. Noel 
as a member of the sum- 
mer school faculty in the 
Department of Secre- 
tarial Administration. 
Mr. Noel is professor 
of commerce at Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina. He will give 
three courses at Greens- 
boro: Methods in Bookkeeping, Typewrit- 
ing, and Shorthand; Current Problems in 
Business Education; and Marketing. The 
first two courses will carry graduate credit, 
while the latter course will be primarily for 
teachers interested in. distributive education 
as recommended by the George-Deen Act. 
Mr. Noel is a graduate of Grand Island 
College, Grand Island, Nebraska, where he 
received an A. B. degree. He later secured 
his M. B. A. degree at New York University 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 
He is a Certified Public Accountant in 
Georgia and a former secretary of the 
Georgia Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants. Mr. Noel’s teaching experience 
ranges from a principal of a business college, 
a high school commercial teacher, and a pro- 
fessor of accounting, through nine years as 
dean of the School of Commerce at Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia. 
He is at present a vice president of the 
Southern Business Education Association. 





T. W. Noel 


a a 
Graduate Assistantships Available 


Graduate assistantships carrying stipends 
in varying amounts will be available to 
graduate students majoring in accounting, 
business administration, commercial educa- 
tion, economics, and sociology in the Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

The assistants in commercial education 
will be assigned duties determined by their 
undergraduate preparation and their interest 
in graduate study. 

For more information, write to the dean 
of the School of Commerce, Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 
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Ohio Teachers Elect Muse 


At the meeting of the 
Ohio Commercial Teach- 
ers Association in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on Saturday, 
April 2, Paul F. Muse of 
Mt. Vernon High School, 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, was 
elected president of the 
Association. E. F. Sted- 
man, High School, Nel- 
sonville, Ohio, was 
elected vice president. 
Merlin C. Parent, High 
School, Lancaster, Ohio, 





is the new secretary- 
treasurer. P. F. Muse 
A program of the 


meeting was published in the March issue of 
Tue Bavance SuHeet. The State Depart- 
ment of Education cooperated very closely 
in arranging and participating in the pro- 
gram. Considerable discussion was centered 
around the proposal of a director of com- 
mercial education for the State of Ohio. 

During the meeting, Irving R. Garbutt, 
formerly director of commercial education 
of the Cincinnati Public Schools, was 
honored. Mr. Garbutt was one of the found- 
ers of the Association and is still active in its 
work. He was presented a token in appre- 
ciation of his services to the Association and 
to commercial education in general. 


New York Summer Conference 


The first annual conference on business 
education will be held at Syracuse University 
on Thursday, July 21, 1938. The theme of 
the conference will be “Current Trends in 
Business Education.” Under the director- 
ship of Professor George R. Tilford, the 
general theme will be broken down into ap- 
propriate subdivisions, and guest speakers 
on each subtopic will be assigned. 

In announcing the conference, Professor 
Tilford made the following comments: 

“Clinton A. Reed, acting chief of the Bureau of 

Business Education, State Department of Education, 

Albany, New York, has assured us of his full co- 

operation and will be present at the conference. Dr. 

Harold B. Buckley, supervisor of business education, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and Dr. Elmer E 

Spanabel, principal of the Holmes School, Pitts- 

burgh, Pennsylvania, will assume important roles. 

“We are happy to welcome Professor D. D. 

Lessenberry of the University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 

burgh, Pennsylvania, and B. Frank Kyker, research 

specialist in commercial education, Office of Educa- 

tion, Department of Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Business education experts from other states and in- 

stitutions will take part in the program.” 
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By Crabbe and Slinker 


The authors of GENERAL BUSINESS have avoided a 
vocabulary that is too juvenile or too advanced, but 
have planned the vocabulary definitely for the pupils 
of approximately the ninth grade. A specific plan is 
used to develop gradually a useful business vocabulary 
through word study in each lesson. 


The successful use of GENERAL BUSINESS in approxi- 

mately 5,000 schools proves that it is adapted to the pupils for which it is intended. 
This book is for the first course in business. The course is often referred to as junior 
business, elementary business, or introduction to business. The subject matter has a 
dual value: It presents the fundamentals of business that should be understood by 
everyone; and it serves as an introduction to other commercial courses. In many 
schools, the subject is taught to every pupil. 


GENERAL BUSINESS is available with optional workbooks, achievement tests, and 
examinations. A teachers’ manual is furnished free. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 
by Paul A. Carlson, co-author 
20th ae Bookkeeping 
ee 


INTEGRATION. TOR in education is 
a new term for an old idea, but the new term 
has given a very good old idea new vitality. 

In his new book, “Directing Study Ac- 
tivities in Secondary Schools,”! W. G. Brink 
writes: “Although the terms, correlation, 
fusion, and integration have many common 
elements, they generally imply curriculum 
practices that differ in important respects. 

“The term correlation is generally used to 
denote attempts to establish contacts be- 
tween different subjects in such a way as to 
encourage the study of similar topics in two 
or more subjects simultaneously and from 
somewhat different angles. For example, 
history, art, music, and science might be 
correlated in the study of ‘Colonial Days.’” 

(The study of bookkeeping in secondary schools 

_always has been a correlation of business arithmetic, 

accounting, business law, business organization, 

business forms, and penmanship. The course in 
bookkeeping has already accomplished what is now 
being proposed by progressive educators in other 

“subjects.”) 

“The term fusion refers to the practice of 
selecting and organizing subject matter in 
relation to topics or problems that are re- 
garded as significant. The identity of par- 
ticular subjects is generally lost, but the 
division of the curriculum into fields, such 
as English, social science, and the like, is 
usually retained.” 

(Since bookkeeping is a “practical” subject, it has 
had to combine topics and problems of business in a 
useful and significant manner. Although bookkeep- 
ing is listed as a “subject,” it is in truth a combina- 
tion or fusion of many subjects and activities: read- 
ing, arithmetic, writing, law, economics, business 
administration, etc.) 


“The term integration relates to the recent 
efforts to select materials of instruction with 
greater concern for students’ interests and 
needs, and with little concern for subject or 
even field divisions. The outcomes sought 
are integrated personalities.” 


(The organization of instructional material in other 
subjects when “integrated personalities” is an em- 
phasized goal produces units that resemble practice 
sets in bookkeeping. Bookkeeping teachers who are 
interested in “integration” are fortunate in having 
available bookkeeping practice sets in household 
bookkeeping, farm accounting, accounting for phy- 
sicians, retail stores, etc.) 

iw. G. Brink, “Directing Study Activities in Secondary 


Schools’”’ (Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran, and 
Co., 1987). 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Economics 
by J. H. Dodd, author 
woe ey Economics 


LAWS OF PRIMACY, RECENCY, AND VIVIDNESS 
APPLIED TO THE TEACHING OF ECONOMICS. 
“First experiences are more likely to be re- 
tained than later ones.” “Recent experi- 
ences are more likely to be retained than 
more remote ones.” These statements of 
the laws of primacy and of recency seem 
contradictory. If a list of twenty words 
were dictated, it is possible that we would 
remember the first four words, two words in 
the middle, and probably the last five words. 

The teacher should take the laws of prim- 
acy and recency into consideration in every 
lesson in economics. The teacher realizes 
that whatever is taken up at the beginning 
of the course is more likely to be remem- 
bered. (Here, of course, is evidence of the 
law of readiness—a new subject in itself 
arouses interest.) It would be well, then, to 
open each lesson with a brief review of im- 
portant things which are necessary to an 
understanding of the new work to be taken 
up that day. The lesson should be closed 
with a summary of the important facts 
brought out in the lesson. 

“Other things being equal, a vivid expe- 
rience is more likely to be retained than the 
experiences which are less vivid.” This law 
is observed by commercial advertisers. Yel- 
low is an intense stimulus, and yellow is 
used extensively in advertisements because 
the advertiser knows it is important to get 
the attention of the customer. Size is an- 
other factor that attracts attention. A novel 
stimulus also attracts attention. The same 
principle operates in the classroom. Unless 
the teacher has the attention of the class, 
teaching is always ineffective. The teacher 
can use the element of color in preparing a 
graph. Such a graph might show the changes 
in the national income from year to year. 
Size might be used to attract attention by 
a bar graph which shows the growth of the 
national debt. A story such as Josephine 
Lawrence’s “Years Are So Long” would 
make the need for social security vivid. 

In formulating a definition of each of the 
laws of learning, we must attach the quali- 
fication “‘other things being equal,” which 
makes us realize that the law of effect might 
counteract the operation of the law of fre- 
quency; or the law of vividness might 
counteract the law of recency. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Advertising 
by L. J. Fish and E. J. Rowse, authors 


| | | ee of Advertising 
ee 


ADVERTISING AS A PROFESSION.. When 
Roger Ascham wrote: “Learning teacheth 
more in one year than experience in twenty” 
he meant that your school course in adver- 
tising has crowded in one year what active 
observation in routine advertising would 
yield in twenty years. 

This statement seems debatable and yet 
with the mastery of the fundamentals in the 
classroom, the student has learned many 
facts that experience could not present in so 
short a time. However, practical experience 
in the advertising field must supplement 
your school training. 

The requisites for success in the advertis- 
ing field are not a new discovery. These 
requisites are old, simple, and understood, 
but they are not always adopted and ap- 
plied by the student of advertising. 

First of all, the student must have a 
broad, general education and a keen power 
of observation. The more a student learns 
from books and from teachers, the better it 
is for him. The more complete knowledge 
a student has of himself, the people, the 
classics, and the foreign languages, the bet- 
ter is his preparation. If a student has de- 
cided upon advertising as a career, he should 
pay extraordinary and particular attention 
to that subject in school; he should stick to 
advertising and advance himself in it in 
every legitimate manner; he should concen- 
trate on it to the exclusion of all other voca- 
tions. 

The advertising candidate must be abso- 
lutely clean, healthy, and mentally, morally, 
and physically sound. His habits must be 
above reproach. He ought to observe in- 
tensely and to study carefully the habits 
and the instincts of mankind. He should be 
diligent and never knowingly negligent; he 
should keep his promises faithfully so that 
“his word is his bond”; he should study 
diligently and, by careful thought, always 
give the very best counsel; he should keep 
abreast of his occupation and be fully in- 
formed as to the best and the latest develop- 
ments. 

The advertising student who is honest, 


loyal, and enthusiastic is entitled to, and 


will secure, the confidence and the respect 
of those with whom he comes in contact in 
business. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Business English 
by J. Walter Ross, author 


77, English 

SENTENCE CONSTRUCTION AND PUNCTUATION. 
Looking ahead to the day we begin teaching 
punctuation, we have a potent reason for 
making sure that our students are familiar 
with sentence construction rules. The most 
dependable punctuation rules are based 
upon grammatical relationships. Punctua- 
tion rules cannot be clearly stated without 
the use of grammatical terms. The student 
cannot understand, much less apply, the 
rules if he is not familiar with these terms. 

We know from experience that our stu- 
dents do not “soak up” the habit of speak- 
ing and writing correct sentences by reading 
volumes of correct sentences. With the 
major emphasis on reading, interpretation, 
and enjoyment, students have had no imme- 
diate need of construction technique. Nat- 
urally, students come to us with only the 
limited skill needed to “get them by” in 
their previous courses. 

It is no small job for us to shift this em- 
phasis to construction, to effect a complete 
change in the students’ interest in and their 
attitude toward English. The most direct 
and practical method is to bring to their 
attention the errors commonly made, tell 
them why the errors are wrong, and teach 
them how to correct and how to avoid such 
errors. There are some teachers who con- 
demn this procedure as negative teaching, 
but these errors are positive dangers and to 
avoid them, we must recognize them. 

Two types of tests can be profitably used 
for several days before leaving our unit on 
sentence construction: 

1. To test familiarity with sentence types, 
ask for original illustrations of a simple 
sentence with a compound predicate; a 
compound sentence; a complex sentence; an 
adjective clause; a noun clause; a parallel 
construction—voice, subject, in series. 

2. To test ability to recognize and to 
correct common sentence errors, place before 
the class a group of sentences containing 
illustrations and violations of a participle 
as a predicate; comma fault; period fault; 
fragmentary sentences; omissions—subject, 
articles, auxiliary verbs; badly placed modi- — 
fiers; faulty pronoun references. 

Only a few of the sentences should be in- 
correct. Have students hand in only their 
corrections. 
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RCUICU OF 


Publications of U. S. Office of Education. 
Bulletin No. 22, 1937, containing 158 pages. The pub- 
lications are indexed and are listed with brief descrip- 


tions. United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Problems of Education. By Claude C. 
Crawford, Louis P. Thorpe, and Fay Adams. A 240- 
page printed book, bound in cloth, containing fourteen 
chapters that deal with such topics as school systems, 
organizations, finances, building, pupils, teachers, 
guidance, measurement, and community relations. The 
book is suitable for a general course in school adminis- 
tration. Price $2.50. Southern California School Book 
Depository, 3636 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
California. 


Industry and Vocational Education. Mono- 
graph No. 1 of Mooseheart High School, Mooseheart, 
Illinois. Written by V. E. Breidenbaugh, principal. The 
study covers prospects for employment, educational 
requirements, personality traits, weaknesses in training, 
what industry expects, and provides a discussion of the 
Mooseheart vocational program. Many outstanding 
industrial organizations cooperated in this study. For 
information, write V. E. Breidenbaugh, principal of 
Mooseheart High School, Mooseheart, Illinois. 


Report of the Conference for Coordinators 
of Industrial Education. A 79-page mimeographed 
booklet, bound in paper, covering the proceedings of a 
conference held at Gulfport, Mississippi, on August 16- 
27, 1987. The conference was sponsored by M. D. 
Broadfoot, state supervisor of trade and industrial edu- 
cation. The report covers such topics as “Technical 
and Related Subject Matter,” “The Coordinator and 
his Job,” ““Training in Distributive Occupations,” and 
“The Relation of the Social Sciences to Vocational Edu- 
cation.” More than half of the entire report is devoted 
to the latter topic. Commercial teachers and social 
science teachers will be particularly interested in this 
section of the report. Price 25 cents. M. D. Broadfoot, 
State Supervisor of Trade and Industria] Education, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 






Sources of Visual Aids and Equipment. 
Pamphlet No. 80 of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior. A 44-page printed 
booklet which lists the sources of filmstrips, slidefilms, 
stillfilms, specimens, maps, charts, posters, cameras, 
and projectors for school use. Price 10 cents. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C 


Geographic News Bulletin. The National Geo- 
graphic Society has re-established its bulletin service 
for classroom teachers and librarians. The bulletins 
are issued weekly, five bulletins to a set, for thirty 
weeks of the school year. They embody pertinent facts 
for classroom use and are beautifully illustrated. Geog- 
raphy teachers will be especially interested in these. 
Price 25 cents for the year. National Geographic So- 
ciety, Washington, D. C 


A Woman's Approach to Business. By Fay 
H. Armold, vice president of the Armold Sales Training 
Institute. A 132-page printed book based upon the 
business experience of the author as a retail saleswoman, 
a traveling saleswoman, and a director of personnel. 
It covers such topics as how to apply for a position, 
how to get an increase in salary, marriage and a career, 
meeting customer objections, telephone salesmanship. 
Price $1.00. Armold Sales Training Institute, Oviatt 
Building, Los Angeles, California. 


Guides to Business Facts and Figures. A 60- 
page printed index and descriptive list emphasizing the 
less known business reference sources. Compiled by the 
Special Libraries Association with the cooperation of 
the staff of the Business Branch of the Newark Public 
Library. The booklet contains references on such 
topics as statistical sources; various branches of indus- 
try, such as air conditioning, chemicals, coal; financial 
information; income and wages; foreign commerce; 
transportation; business management; research; mar- 
keting; and many other important topics. Price $1.50. 
Special Libraries Association, 345 Hudson Street, New 
York, New York. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the brice and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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WORKBOOK in BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


NEW 1938 


A revision of a book formerly published 
under the title of DRILLS AND TESTS IN 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. It may be used 
independently or in such courses as arith- 
metic, bookkeeping, and office practice. 
Each lesson consists of a drill with a cor- 
responding test. All fundamental business 
calculations are emphasized. Short cuts 
are presented. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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SOCIAL SECURITY RECORD-KEEPING 


by John A. Pendery 


Because of the rapidly growing importance of a knowledge of Social Se- 
curity laws and the records required under these laws, there has been a demand 
for instructional material that can be used, especially in bookkeeping courses. 


We have, therefore, just completed publishing a 32-page booklet which 
can be used as a supplement in any bookkeeping course to teach the principles 
of social security and to show how the records can be kept by the individual 
and by the employer. This pamphlet covers old-age benefits, old-age benefit 
taxes, unemployment compensation, state unemployment insurance, social 


security records, payroll tax records, and bookkeeping and accounting pro- 
cedure. 


The price is 24 cents, subject to the usual school discount. A sample will 
be sent to any interested teacher. 


WwW 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cincinnati Chicago New York Dallas San Francisco 
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“LAUGH AND THE WORLD 
LAUGHS WITH YOU” 


Private Property 


A college professor had checked out of a hotel and, 
when he was a few blocks away, realized that he had left 
his umbrella. Returning to the hotel, he learned that a 
newly-wedded couple had taken the room. 

As he approached their door, he heard a kiss from 
within, and the groom say: 

“Whose ’ittle mouth is that?” 

“Yours,” she cooed. 

“And whose ’ittle neck?” he asked, kissing again. 

“Yours, of course, sugarplum,”’ she replied. 

“And whose ’ittle hands?” kissing them. 

“Yours, all yours,” she murmured. 

“Listen here, you folks!” the professor demanded 
through the door, “when you come to an umbrella, it’s 


mine. 
eee 


A Useful Animal 


“Chickens, sah,” said the old negro sage, “Is the 
usefullest animals dere is. You can eat ’em befo’ dey 
is born and after dey is daid.” 


* s * 
Just Joshing 


Joshua appeared before the magistrate to answer to 
a charge of illicit liquor distilling. 

“Are you,” asked the magistrate, all for starting the 
day on a bright note, “the Joshua who made the sun 
stand still?” 

He was not prepared for the answer. 

“No, sah. I’m the Joshua that made the ‘moonshine’ 


still.” 
ee ¢@ e 


The Whole Truth 


When asked how it was that in pictures and statues 
angels are always represented as women or young men 
without beards or mustaches, Dr. Potter, Bishop of 
New York, replied: 

“Everyone knows that women naturally inherit the 
kingdom of Heaven, but the men get in only by a very 


close shave.” 
eee 


Happy Families 


Prospective Tenant to Landlord: “Nice place you 
have here. Is it free from cockroaches?” 
Landlord: “There isn’t a single one around.” 
Voice from the Alley: “Correct, they’re all married 
and have children.” 
eee 


Might Be That 


From a schoolboy’s essay: “A semicolon is a period 
sitting on top of a comma. Some think that the first 
time a semicolom was used was when some man did 
not know whether to use a comma or a period, so he 
used both of them together.” 
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A lady was entertaining her friend’s small ‘son. 

“Are you sure you can cut your meat?” she asked, 
after watching his struggles. 

“Oh, yes,”” he replied, without looking up from his 
plate. “We often have it as tough as this at home.” 


Had Some Pride 


Pat turned up in the office one morning with a large 
tear in the sleeve of his coat.” 

“‘Look here, Pat,” said his boss, “why don’t you get 
that hole mended? 

“Begorrah!” replied Pat. “Not Oi. A hole may be 
the result iv an accident, but sure a patch is a sartin 
sign of poverty.” 

eee 


Morning After 


Exasperated Wife: “The night before last you came 
home yesterday. Last night you came home today. If 
you come home this evening tomorrow night, I’m going 


> 


straight home to mother! 
eee 


Royal Gorge 


She (back from a honeymoon in Switzerland): “Don’t 
you remember that wonderful gorge in the Alps, dear?” 
He: “Sure do; it was the squarest meal I ever had.” 


Humane 


Lady in restaurant: ““Why don’t you shoo your flies?” 
Chef: “‘Well, you see, it’s so hot today I thought I 
would just let them run around barefooted.” 


Prosperity 


Prosperity is driving a mortgaged car over a bonded 
highway to pay the installment on the radio. 


No Mystery 


Baby Ear of Corn: ““Mama, where did I come from? 
Mama Ear of Corn: “Hush, dear; the stalk brought 
you.” 
eee 


Just Average 


An average American is a man who works hard all 
winter to fill his home with comforts and conveniences 
. .. and spends his summer in trailers, tourists cabins, 
fishing boats, and mountain shacks where comforts and 
conveniences are unknown. 
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The Mark of a Good 
“Business “Texthook 
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or Store Training Classes 





NEW. FUNDAMENTALS 


OF 
Y 3 “ RETAILING 


EDITION By Walters and Rowse 


The first edition of this book, published under the title of 
FUNDAMENTALS OF RETAIL SELLING, is one of the most 
widely used books in its field. In fact, studies have shown that 
it is used in more schools than any other competing book. The 


new book is completely revised. It gives well-balanced atten- 
tion to all types of store operations for large and small stores. 


It is more than a book on selling, for it deals with store manage- 
ment, merchandising, record-keeping, budgeting, purchasing, 
and numerous other factors. 


vW 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


>PECIALISTS IN BUSINESS EDUCAT 


ION 
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WATITED 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Lady, 35, with eight years’ teaching experience in the 
same high school, desires position as teacher of commercial 
subjects in a public high school in a town of not less than 
10,000. Has B. S. degree in education with a major in com- 
merce. Can teach Gregg shorthand, bookkeeping, typewriting, 
salesmanship, commercial law, and business training. Ex- 
cellent references regarding health, character, ability, and 
personality. Address, No. 229. 





Woman teacher with B. S. degree and many years’ ex- 
perience desires position teaching Gregg shorthand, type- 
writing, and bookkeeping in a business college. Has studied 
in a teachers’ college, in Gregg’s School in Chicago, and in 
the Business University in Bowling Green, Kentucky. Will 
accept a moderate salary if there is a chance of advancement 
or a chance of acquiring a share in the school. Address, No. 230. 





Young man. 29, college graduate with A. B. degree, desires 
summer position teaching commercial subjects in a business 
school. Can teach Gregg shorthand, typewriting, 20th Century 
Accounting, commercial law, and economics. Has high school 
life certificate in Ohio. Available after June 10. Middle West 
preferred. Address, No. 231. 





Man of middle age, sterling character and excellent repu- 
tation, desires connection with modern business school. Can 
handle all commercial subjects, including 20th Century Book- 
keeping, Gregg shorthand, penmanship, commercial law, 
arithmetic, English, etc. Zanerian graduate; normal and busi- 
ness training. Several years’ experience as teacher and man- 
ager. Address, No. 232. 





Experienced business college man soon available for a 
position. Has had twenty years’ experience in some of the 
well-known schools and in managing own schools. Can teach 
all commercial subjects; good penman. Give full details in 
first letter. Address, No. 233. 





Young woman, university graduate, desires summer posi- 
tion teaching Gregg shorthand and typewriting in a business 
school. Has had three years’ experience in both private and 
public schools. Can furnish excellent refer alary of 
secondary importance. Address, No. 234. 








Experienced cial teacher and a specialist in extra- 
curricular work desires summer position planning a program 
to fit the particular needs of a school, and showing teachers 
how to carry plan out successfully. Willing to teach at the 
same time. Address, No. 235. 








Lady, 30, with B. A. degree and credits toward Master’s 
degree, desires connection with a reputable b 





A capable man instructor with several years’ practica 
secretarial and accounting experience and thirteen years’ 
successful teaching experience in high schools, business col- 
leges, and junior colleges, desires position as instructor in 
business administration in senior college or university. Would 
also consider position as director of commercial department in 
high school or reputable commercial college. Can teach ac- 
counting, business law, principles of economics, shorthand, 
and typewriting. Also qualified to teach auditing, income tax 
accounting, business correspondence, penmanship, and office 
practice. State salary and give full information about school 
and duties. Address, No. 237. 





Experienced young lady desires teaching position in a 
reputable business school. Can teach Gregg shorthand, sec- 
retarial training, and allied subjects. Thoroughly familiar 
with functional or direct methods. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress, No. 239. 





Woman commercial teacher, now employed, wishes to 
make change. - 1 ¥ interested in office training and 
placement work. Has B. S. degree in commercial teaching 
and is thoroughly experienced in high-grade office work. Ad- 
dress, No. 240. 





Lady teacher, 29, would like position for the summer. Has 
had twelve years’ experience in Missouri high schools and can 
teach all commercial subjects. Students have won many 
county, district, and state contests. Might consider keeping 
position for winter months. Best of references. Address, No. 





Lady with A. B., B. B. A., and Master’s degrees, eight 
years’ teaching experience in commercial work, and experience 
as state supervisor in a state department of education, desires 
position teaching commercial subjects. Is qualified to teach 
all subjects. Available now. Address, No. 242. 





Married man, middle aged, with B. S., A. B., and M. A. 
degrees, desires connection with a progressive business school 
in a teaching and an administrative capacity with a possibility 
of working in. Has had twenty years’ successful teaching 
experience. Can teach all commercial subjects. Address, 
No. 243. 





Experienced woman teacher with A. B. degree wishes a 
position as teacher of shorthand, dictation, business English, 
spelling, or bookkeeping beginning any time after July 15. 
Will accept summer school or permanent position. Excellent 
references. Address, No. 244. 





High-class business school man, now employed as man- 
ager, desires position as manager, road man, or both, with a 
progressive school in a good district. Can make immediate 





or private school teaching commercial subjects. Can teach 
Gregg shorthand (functional or manual method), 20th Cen- 
tury Bookkeeping, typing, salesmanship, business English, 
general business, commercial law, business correspondence, 
secretarial science, spelling, business economics, and business 
arithmetic. Prefers shorthand, dictation, and typing. Has had 
two years’ successful high school teaching experience. Avail- 
able now. Address, No. 236. 





Married man, 49, wants to make change about June 1. 
Employed in present position for past eight years. Has had 
eighteen years’ experience teaching commercial subjects. 
Prefers either secr etarial subjects or auditing and accounting 
in a college. B.S. and M. A. degrees from accredited schools. 
Address, No, 238. 
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Send literature telling about your present set- 
up, number of students enrolled, and highest commission 
paid. Prefer East, Northwest, Pacific Coast, or Canada. Ad- 
dress, No. 245. 





Young man, 33, with B. C. S. degree from leading univer- 
sity, desires t iting position with reliable private 
commercial R -- or guaranteed basis. Has had several 
years’ experience in teaching all commerical subjects. Record 
unsurpassed as a solicitor. Available September 1. Address, 
No. 246. 








Young man, 33, with Master’s degree, desires teaching 
position. Is certified to teach all commercial subjects. Has 
had several years of coaching, teaching, and actual business 
experience. Best of references. Address, No. 247. 
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A thoroughly reliable man, 38, with fourteen years’ teach- 
ing and managing experience in business college work, wishes 
position with first-class business college. Can begin about 
August 1 or earlier if necessary. Can teach nearly all com- 
mercial subjects. Only reliable offer will be considered. Ad- 
dress, No. 248. 





Man with many years’ experience teaching commercial 
subjects in high schools, business colleges, and university, 
desires position with business college or junior college for 
summer months. Has LL. B. and B. B. A. degrees. Was head 
of large high school comme department for eleven years. 
Has had practical business experience, particularly in the 
selling field. Available May 20. Address, No. 249. 





Woman, 35, with twelve years’ teaching experience and 
practical experience as stenographer, secretary, bookkeeper, 
and court reporter, desires position. Has college degree. Is 
certified to teach all commercial subjects. Available May 15. 
Address, No. 250. 





Young woman, 26, with M. A. degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity, desires summer teaching position in a college or a 
business school. Has had six years’ successful teaching expe- 
rience. Can teach all business subjects. Excellent references. 
Address, No. 251. 





Man with about twenty years’ experience in leading busi- 
ness schools desires to connect with reliable business college. 
Is college trained and has had practical experience as an ac- 
countant and as an office manager. Has been field worker, 
classroom teacher, principal, and manager. Can teach all 
commercial subjects, including social security and payroll tax 
accounting. Best of references. Address, No. 252. 





All-around schoolman with successful record as commercial 
teacher and administrator in private and public schools desires 
position as manager of business college. Has pleasing per- 
sonality as well as good scholastic standing. Available Sep- 
tember 1. Address, No. 253. 





Experienced lady teacher with A. B. degree wishes position 
in a high school or a business college. Can teach all major 
and allied commercial subjects. Has had ten years’ teaching 
experience, two years’ general business experience, and expe- 
rience as a vocational guidance advisor. Available June 20. 
Address, No. 254. 





Man, 34, with A. B. degree, fifteen years’ teaching experi- 
ence in public and private schools, and two years’ office expe- 
rience, desires teaching position for summer months. Majored 
in bookkeeping, shorthand, and typing. Available June 1. 
Address, No. 255. 





Young man, university graduate. desires position in a 
business college as teacher or as fieldman. Prefers to combine 
teaching and field work. Has a successful record as teacher 
of most commercial subjects, including Gregg shorthand 
(functional method), accounting, and typewriting. Has also 
had successful experience in business college field work. Has 
pleasing personality and can enroll students from city or 
country. Can make investment. Address, No. 256. 





Young man desires position as solicitor with a good busi- 
ness school. Can do some teaching in bookkeeping and ac- 
counting department. Available now. Address, No. 279. 





Married man, 38, able to take charge of school, promotion, 
or employment division, or act as registrar, desires change. 
Now employed in large school. Can teach any calculating ma- 
chine and assist in typing and dictation. Eastern states pre- 
ferred. Address, No. 281. 





Commercial teacher now employed in “dust-bowl” section 
of Colorado desires change because of climatic conditions. 
Has had high school and college experience teaching type- 
writing, shorthand, and bookkeeping. Best of references. 
Address, No. 282. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


High-grade field representative wanted to act as registrar 
for a reputable commercial school near New York City. Ap- 
plicant must have had previous experience as solicitor and 
registrar. High commission basis. If applicant is qualified to 
teach, a regular salary plus commission will be offered. Be- 
cause of the wide territory, an automobile is indispensable for 
solicitation. Give age, education, complete experience record, 
references, and send photograph. Address, No. 257. 





WANTED: Experienced school teacher. Man with sales 
ability preferred. Will consider partnership or salary. Write 
immediately. Address, No. 259. 
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WANTED: Man with a Master’s degree for commerce 
department of a state college. Begin September, 1938. Train- 
ing and experience in merchandising and secretarial science 
preferred. Address, No. 258. 





WANTED: Solicitor for high-grade business college in 
Maryland to start June 1. Must have good record and must 
be able to furnish satisfactory references. Address, No. 260. 





WANTED: A single, middle-aged man or lady teacher in 
good health who is qualified to teach all commercial subjects, 
especially Gregg shorthand, in a small business college in the 
South. Must be willing to work for small salary. Broad expe- 
rience necessary. Begin in September. Permanent position 
if teaching ability is satisfactory. Address, No. 261. 





WANTED: A salesman-teacher for a high-grade business 
college. Prefer man with a degree and successful experience. 
An interview will be necessary. May consider selling interest 
in school later. State age, experience, education, salary, and 
enclose photograph. Address, No. 262. 





WANTED: Young man, familiar with business college 
subjects, who would like to learn the business college work 
from the ground up. Give ful] particulars in first letter. Ad- 
dress, No. 263. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Man and wife, both experienced teachers and now em- 
ployed, want to buy school in Southwest. Man experienced in 
management and promotion work. Will buy on percentage 
basis or will work with owner with privilege of buying later. 
Address, No. 264. 





Experienced business school man desires to purchase 
— Mention price, terms, inventory, etc. Address, No. 





WANTED: To purchase second-hand business college 
equipment. Entire equipment or any part. Will pay cash. 
Address, No. 266. ‘ 





WANTED: To buy a good two- or three-teacher business 
school. Can pay cash if school is priced right. Best of refer- 
ences as to ability, character, and financial standing. A part- 
nership will be considered. Give full particulars in first letter. 
Correspondence treated as confidential. Address, No. 267. 





WANTED: To buy school equipment of all kinds: tables, 
chairs, desks, stoves, typewriters, and files. Give full details 
in first letter. Address, No. 268. 





WANTED: Used business college equipment: chairs, 
desks, typewriters, adding machines, calculators, comptom- 
eters, posting machines, etc. Must be in fair to good condi- 
tion. Address. No. 269. 





WANTED: Business school in a city of 25,000 and up. 
What have you to offer? Address, No. 270. 





WANTED: To buy a school in a good location. Would 
consider buying a part interest. Address, No. 271. 





WANTED TO MANAGE OR LEASE: A good three- or 
four-teacher business college. Would manage or lease with 
option of buying within a year. Over twenty years’ experience 
in public and private schools. Best of references as to character 
and ability. California preferred. Address, No. 272. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: A small three-teacher secretarial school es- 
tablished seven years ago near New York City. Excellent 
surrounding territory and good reputation. Unusual oppor- 
tunity for experienced teacher-executive. No debts. Address, 
No. 273. 





FOR SALE: Business college established 45 years ago in 
most progressive city of South. Enviable reputation for thor- 
ough training and fair dealings. Excellent mailing list. Thor- 
oughly equipped, ideal quarters, and reasonable rent. Will 
consider selling outright, or one-half interest to person with 
good reputation, ability, and r bl t of . State 
in first letter if you can meet requirements. Address, No. 274. 








FOR SALE: A two-teacher school for less than inventory 
of equipment and supplies. Established in 1908. Owner selling 
because of illness. Address, No. 275. 
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FOR SALE: High-class, successful, two-teacher school 
with new equipment. Cash investment of Lag ra paqenes. 
Will every inspection. Recommended 4, &, 
and Better Business Bureau. Good reason for a as Ad- 
dress, No. 276. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE: Highly successful five- 
teacher private college. Splendid student body. III health in 
family causes owner to offer college for sale or exchange for 
income property in either country or city. Address, No. 277. 








FOR SALE: High-grade private business school in New 
York City’s largest borough. Now handled by three teachers, 
but has equipment and space to enlarge for a school with 
seven teachers. First payment $3,500; balance on easy terms. 
Address, No. 280. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Nearly new L. C. Smith typewriter with 26- 
inch carriage and key-set tabulator. Address, No. 278. 


A Dime A Week 
(Continued from page 395) 


twelve per cent to cover shrinkage due to 
withdrawals and inabilities to continue con- 
tracts. 

A good budget committee is usually the 
principal and the school treasurer, who sit 
with the adviser of each activity for a budget 
hearing. 

Active administration of the student card 
system should be supervised by a faculty 
member with selected student clerks. The 
student clerks should serve for a year. They 
should be programmed so that one of them 
will be available before and after school to 
handle complaints, make adjustments, and 
sell stamps. 

These student clerks receive the weekly 
collections from the home rooms, verify the 
sales reports, keep all the records, and pre- 
_ the material for the following week’s 
sales. 

The recording and the accounting for all 
stamps sales require a carefully worked out 
set of records and control. The absolute 
balancing of home room accounts is essential 
to prevent carelessness and fraud, as one is 
apt to think, “Oh, it’s only a dime.” Char- 
acter building is essential in handling student 
finance. 

At Broadway High School, Seattle, the 
initial sales start by supplying each home 
room with a sales sheet, a cash report, a 
sheet of stamps, and twenty-five stamp 
cards, with pledge and circulation stubs 
attached. These are all in a large clasp en- 
velope. 

Each subscriber signs a pledge to support 
the plan and completes the circulation card 
for the school paper. His name is entered on 
the sales sheet by the room clerk. The value 
of the stamps purchased is then entered 
opposite his name on the sales sheet. 

Unsold stamps are returned with the cash 
and the stubs to the treasurer’s office. The 
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student clerks check the total sales for each 
roll and balance them against the cash report 
and unsold stamps. The sales columns are 
numbered to correspond with the numbers on 
the stamps that are sold each week. The 
week numbers on the stamps assist in audit- 
ing cards and account for errors. 

The stamp card with the proper number of 
stamps affixed for the current week entitle 
the owner to admission or participation in 
that week’s events. Card holders in good 
standing are voting members of their re- 
spective classes and clubs. Nonsubscribers 
pay the full rate for admissions or sub- 
scriptions. 

As an aid in controlling delinquency at 
Broadway High School, card holders’ names 
are set up on the Addressograph plates. 
These plates are used in addressing the 
weekly paper to subscribers in good standing. 
Delinquent subscribers plates are skipped in 
addressing. The Addressograph plate carries 
the student’s name, home room, card num- 
ber, and on a split stub, his location for de- 
livery of the paper. The split stub plate 
makes it easy to make changes in delivery 
locations. 

Addressing the paper to each subscriber 
has made the students conscious of the 
functioning of their cards, as the paper stops 
with the missing of one payment. Accurate 
and rapid delivery of the year book is an- 
other Addressograph application with these 
plates. 


Michigan State Meeting 


The Michigan Commercial Education As- 
sociation held its second annual convention 
in the Hotel Durant, Flint, Michigan, on 
April 8 and 9. John M. Trytten of the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, presided over the meeting. 

The Association is to be commended upon 
its well-balanced and comprehensive pro- 
gram. Sectional discussion meetings were 
devoted to junior high school commercial 
education, machine operation, retail mer- 
chandising, guidance, and consumer educa- 
tion. 

Bernice Dowdle of Kellogg Junior High 
School, Battle Creek, is the new president of 
the Association. The other new officers are 
as follows: first vice president, Merle 
Merritt, supervisor of commercial educa- 
tion, Flint; second vice president, E. E. 
Winters, Vocational High School, Grand 
Rapids; secretary-treasurer, Emma Watson, 
Western State Teachers College, Kala- 
mazoo. 
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To teach successfully . 2. 


you must do more than 
talk about selling 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING (formerly published under the 
title of FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMANSHIP) is more than an 
inspirational or a ballyhoo book on salesmanship. It provides 
a moderate amount of inspirational material, but it begins im- 
mediately to show the student how and why, and then re- 
guires the student to learn by doing. 
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NEW 


THIRD EDITION 


By R. G. Walters 








Cincinnati 


FUNDAMENTALS of SELLING 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING has pushed its way into leadership among 
salesmanship books because the author understands the problem from the 
points of view of the salesperson, the teacher, and the trainer of teachers. 
He realizes that you cannot teach salesmanship merely by talking about it or 
merely by creating enthusiasm. It is necessary to get down to facts and pro- 
cedures. 


Each chapter in FUNDAMENTALS CF SELLING presents a clear explanation, 
some interesting pictures illustrating the principles, and discussions apply- 
ing the principles. At the end of each chapter there are questions on the 
textbook, problems for discussion, and projecis. These three types of problem 
material help to create action. They force the student to apply what he has 
studied. The projects require original activity. 


There is an optional workbook available that provides study guides, forms for 
completing the problems and the projects, and some supplementary projects. 
The workbook also provides an objective final examination. 


The teachers’ manual is furnished free. It provides solutions to the questions, 
problems, and projects, and shows many ways in which the course can be 
made practical. 


o 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York Chicago San Francisco 








_..a firm 


foundation 


BUSINESS 
* ENGLISH 


ee al ne 


Fourth Edition ¢ By Ross 


The fact that BUSINESS ENGLISH has gone through four editions proves that 
it has found a definite place for itself. Teachers like it because it is thoroughly 
accurate and methodical. The book is divided into two parts: Part I provides 
short assignments with selective emphasis on grammar, and Part II provides 
a strong presentation of letter-writing. The grammar assignments may be 
taught in any sequence or may be used for supplementary purposes if the 
book is used for a letter-writing course. Available with an optional workbook. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco - Dallas. 
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